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Editorial Comment 


New Strategy for Planning 


HE need for postwar planning is be- 
oe cae more apparent every day. Not 

even the drama and urgency of our 
wartime problems can obscure the fact that 
postwar problems of staggering dimensions 
and complexity lie in store for us when the 
active combat stage of this war is over. City 
governments, as well as our state and na- 
tional governments, will face the herculean 
task of putting our political, economic, and 
social Humpty Dumpty together again after 
this total war has shattered it almost beyond 
recognition. 

That these postwar problems call for in- 
tensive study and planning needs no proof; 
the handwriting on the wall is so plain that 
none can fail to see it. But what may not be 
so obvious is that in planning to meet these 
postwar problems we must take care to avoid 
some of the mistakes that have marred our 
planning efforts in the past. In particular, 
we need to apply some of the lessons in plan- 
ning that we as a nation have learned from 
our experience to date in this war. 

First of all, much of our planning has 
been outmoded from its very inception; it 
has been planning for past needs rather than 
for present or future needs. This kind of 
planning has been all too evident so far in 
this war. Too many of our plans were de- 
signed to meet the needs of 1918 rather than 
those of today. We placed our faith in forts 
and battleships, only to have these plans 
confounded by an enemy whose attack was 
built around airplanes and mechanized 
forces. 

In city planning, too, there is a tendency 
to draft backward-looking plans. It is not 
enough to pull down from the shelf a dusty 
master plan based upon data collected sev- 
eral years ago and embodying the “city 


beautiful” concept of an earlier era of city 
planning. Too many city plans still reflect 
the optimism of the twenties, when every 
city was proudly thought to be a budding 
metropolis. Many of our cities must recog- 
nize that their boom days are over and that 
they must plan for maturity rather than for 
expansion. Nor are slum clearance and 
other corrections of past errors enough. If 
city planning is to be valuable after the war, 
it must anticipate the new circumstances and 
problems of. the future, not those of the past. 

A second shortcoming of many plans is 
that they are too narrow, too limited in their 
approach. The fallacy of war plans confined 
to the limits of one country, or even of one 
hemisphere, has been proved in this war, 
which is literally a world war. When pitted 
against a program of world conquest, the 
separate and largely unrelated plans of what 
are now the United Nations have proved to 
be individually and collectively inadequate. 

The same weakness has characterized most 
of our city plans. Plans made for neighbor- 
hoods or subdivisions have often not been 
related to a master plan for the whole city. 
Master plans for cities have stopped at city 
limits, ignoring the larger economic and so- 
cial area of which the city is an integral part. 
Piecemeal planning of this sort will certainly 
not be adequate for the postwar problems 
that we must face. Instead we must have 
integrated local plans which will in turn be 
fitted into broader state, regional, and na- 
tional plans. We do not mean that all plan- 
ning should be centralized in Washington, 
but rather that there is a need for interre- 
lated and sometimes interlocking plans. 

In addition to these errors of planning as 
such there have been at least two major 
shortcomings in the strategy embodied in our 
past planning efforts, both for war and for 
peace. 
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First, we have suffered from our reliance 
upon a strategy of minimum effort. Our rec- 
ord of “too little and too late” in military 
matters is the direct result of the strategy. 
We have failed because we have tried to win 
a war with a minimum of effort and incon- 
venience. Instead of deciding how many 
men and how much material it would take to 
insure a victory, we have quibbled over how 
many men and how much material we could 
spare and still do business as usual. We have 
finally learned that it is not only more effec- 
tive but less costly to do a thoroughgoing 
job in the first place, but we have learned 
this lesson the hard way. 

The parallel between our wartime and 
peacetime plans is all too apparent. City 
planning has long been hindered by our un- 
willingness to disturb the status quo. We 
have tried to replan our cities without step- 
ping on anybody’s toes. We have tried to 
get by with the bare minimum of effort and 
temporary dislocation. We have contented 
ourselves with the widening of a street, or 
the alteration of parking regulations, or the 
amendment of a zoning ordinance, when 
what was needed was a comprehensive, long- 
range program of redevelopment. As a con- 
sequence we are constantly patching and 
revising without materially improving our 
planning situations. We do not mean to 
imply that the best plan is always the one 
that is the most radical and calls for the 
greatest upheaval. What we mean is that we 
must have the courage to determine the goal 
we are seeking and then to draft plans that 
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are big enough and bold enough to match 
our objectives. 

Finally, our planning efforts have been 
based upon a strategy of defense. In our 
military plans this has been reflected in our 
faith in the Maginot Line, in our reluctance 
to fortify such outposts as Guam and Dutch 
Harbor, and in absurd attempts to distin- 
guish between offensive and defensive 
weapons. We have now learned through 
costly experience that battles are wor only 
by offense action. We know now that the 
side that holds the initiative, that picks its 
own battlefields and its own time for battle, 
has a great advantage over an enemy whose 
strategy is one of watchful waiting. 

Here again it is easy to find a peacetime 
counterpart to military strategy. City gov- 
ernments have traditionally adhered to a 
strategy of defense. They have waited for 
problems to become acute, instead of taking 
preventive action. They have waited to see 
what problems tomorrow would bring, in- 
stead of anticipating emerging problems. All 
too seldom they have seized the initiative 
and taken bold action to make the city a 
better place for people to live in. 

After many defeats and heavy losses we 
have learned that the winning of battles and 
of wars requires comprehensive, forward- 
looking plans; an all-out effort; and bold, 
offensive strategy. Now that we have learned 
these lessons, let us not forget that they 
apply equally well to the battles that must 
be won in our urban areas after this war is 
over. 
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How the War Affects City Finances 


Total operating expenditures are higher in most cities than in 1941; an 
anticipated decline in revenues in 1943 may force curtailment of services. 


WO of every three cities will spend 

more for operation and maintenance in 

1942 than in 1941. Municipal budgets 
adopted prior to Pearl Harbor have been re- 
vised to provide more funds for safety, 
health, and sanitation activities in growing 
cities, or to increase salaries and wages of 
employees, or to set up a reserve for emer- 
gencies. “Business as usual” is out when a 
city’s population increases from 10 to 25 
per cent in six months, or when a huge war 
industry is established in the city, or when 
an army camp is built nearby, or when reg- 
ular municipal revenues decrease and activ- 
ities increase. The officials of most cities 
anticipate a further reduction in nontax 
revenues in 1943; only a few have developed 
new sources of revenue. 

These facts stand out in a recent survey 
made by the International City Managers’ 
Association on the effect of the war on mu- 
nicipal finances. Information supplied by the 
city managers of 185 cities in 32 states 
shows that 62 per cent of these cities will 
spend more this year than in 1941, 30 per 
cent will spend less, and 8 per cent will 
spend about the same. 


Citres SPENDING More 


Total expenditures for operation and main- 
tenance (capital outlays excluded) in 115 
cities will be larger this year than in 1941. 
Forty of these cities report that the main 
increases have been in the fire and police 
departments, and 35 other cities report that 
expenditures of all departments have been 
increased. The remaining cities report in- 
creases in various other activities—garbage 
collection and disposal, health service, street 
maintenance, civilian defense, and water sup- 
ply, in that order. In more than one-third 
of the 115 cities the increased expenditures 


are mainly for higher salaries and wages, 
another one-third of the cities have expanded 
their activities to meet the demands of an 
increased population, and most of the re- 
maining cities say increased spending is due 
mainly to the higher cost of supplies and 
equipment. 

Increased expenditures in cities over 25,- 
000 generally are attributed more to the 
expansion of services than to any one other 
cause, largely because the population of 
about half of the 34 cities in this group in- 
creased as much as 11 to 33 per cent during 
the past year. Cities of less than 25,000 at- 
tribute the larger expenditures more to in- 
creased salaries and wages, which in many 
cities had been comparatively low, and to the 
higher cost of supplies and materials, than to 
any other causes. The population of 35 of the 
78 cities under 25,000 showed no perceptible 
change in this period. In other words, while 
two-thirds of the cities over 25,000 increased 
in population ranging from 6 to 33 per cent, 
two-thirds of the cities of less than 25,000 
showed no change at all or at best an in- 
crease of 5 per cent or less. Six of the 
smaller cities decreased in population. 

Among the cities in which total operating 
and maintenance expenditures will be higher 
this year than in 1941 are four cities over 
100,000: Dayton, which had a 15 to 20 
per cent increase in population; Fort Worth, 
a 10 per cent increase; Oakland, 15 per 
cent; Oklahoma City, no change but a large 
increase is expected soon. 

Nine places of 50,000 to 100,000 popula- 
tion that have increased 10 per cent or more 
in population and will spend more are: 
Amarillo, Texas; Arlington County, Vir- 
ginia; Columbus, Georgia; Durham, North 
Carolina; Berkeley and Glendale, California; 
Schenectady, New York; Springfield, Ohio; 
and Waco, Texas. 
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Among the cities of 25,000 to 50,000, the 
cities which have shown the largest increases 
in population and are spending more are 
Alameda, California, 18 per cent increase in 
population; Burbank, California, 15 per 
cent increase; Newport News, Virginia, 25 
per cent; Royal Oak, Michigan, 20 per cent; 
Tucson, Arizona, 33 per cent; and Wichita 
Falls, Texas, 15 per cent. Other cities with 
increased population and larger budgets are 
Beloit, Wisconsin; Clifton, New Jersey; East 
Cleveland, Ohio; Alexandria and Petersburg, 
Virginia; West Hartford, Connecticut; and 
Wilmington, North Carolina. 

In the 10,000 to 25,000 group, 10 of the 
34 cities reporting larger expenditures have 
had an increase of 10 per cent or more in 
population during the past year: Brunswick, 
Georgia; Compton and Richmond, Califor- 
nia; Goldsboro, North Carolina; Moultrie, 
Georgia; Pampa, Texas; Sandusky, Ohio; 
Suffolk, Virginia; Sumter, South Carolina; 
Stratford, Connecticut. 

The population of 11 of the 47 cities in 
the group of cities of less than 10,000 has 
increased 10 per cent or more: Alcoa, Ten- 
nessee; Blackstone, Radford, and Williams- 
burg, Virginia; Clawson, Huntington Woods, 
and Plymouth, Michigan; Greenbelt, Mary- 
land; Pittsburg, California; Presque Isle, 
Maine; and Springfield, Vermont. 

Some of the larger cities have employed 
additional police and firemen mainly as 
guards to protect airports, water and electric 
plants, and other public properties which 
might be sabotaged, to handle the increased 
traffic problem caused by the influx of war 
industry workers, and to be ready to combat 
possible fires in defense housing and war 
industry sections of the city. Increased pop- 
ulation has made necessary the addition of 
new employees in garbage collection, health 
service, and street maintenance activities. 
Cities of less than 25,000 have added few 
new employees, but they have increased 
salaries and wages, one city increasing the 
salary of police and firemen 15 per cent in 
order to meet the competition offered by war 
industries. 

Nearly one-half of the cities which are 
spending more in 1942 than in 1941 report 
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that for certain activities less is being spent 
than in 1941, but that the reduction has not 
been nearly sufficient to offset increased 
costs. More cities reported reductions for 
relief and welfare than for any.other actiy- 
ity. A dozen cities, mainly those that have 
not increased in population, have reduced 
street maintenance expenditures, and a num- 
ber of other cities have cut their spending 
for building inspection and for parks and 
recreation. Capital outlays have of course 
been largely discontinued and some cities 
report that no new equipment is being pur- 
chased. 

About two-thirds of the cities reporting 
increased expenditures have added one or 
more new activities or services in 1942, 
Civilian defense is a new 1942 activity in 
55 cities, but comparatively few cities report 
that this work has added very much to the 
budget. Seven cities established airports 
during the year, four created off-street park- 
ing lots, and each of the following was re- 
ported as a new activity by one or more 
cities: operation of water supply system, 
safety commission, operation of barge ter- 
minal, bus system, recreation program, mu- 
nicipal golf course, industrial advertising, 
refuse collection, and city planning and 
zoning. Municipal activities discontinued or 
dropped during the past year, reported by 
23 cities, consisted mainly of WPA projects, 
street paving work, and band concerts. 

One question asked was: “Do you antici- 
pate any reduction in some sources of 
municipal revenue in 1943? If so, give source 
and reasons.” A total of 103 of the 115 
cities which are spending more this year than 
in 1941 replied to this question. With regard 
to local property tax revenues, 75 cities do 
not anticipate a reduction, while 28 cities 
report “Yes.” But the story is reversed with 
regard to nontax revenues, with 70 of the 
103 cities looking for reductions from this 
source. 

Reasons given by cities expecting a reduc- 
tion in local property tax revenues are: pur- 
chase of land and leasing of buildings by the 
federal government, no new building con- 
struction except in connection with war in- 
dustries, lower assessments on merchants un- 
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able to replenish their stocks, closing up of 
some small businesses, and the fact that men 
in the armed services will not pay taxes for 
the duration. 

With regard to nontax revenues many 
cities anticipate reductions in state gas and 
motor vehicle license taxes; in parking meter 
revenues; in building, plumbing, and elec- 
trical inspection and permit fees; and in 
business license revenues. The officials of 
some cities report that some automobile 
agencies, filling stations, and used car lots 
have already closed and that there is an in- 
crease in vacant store buildings. One city 
reports a decrease in the use of recreational 
facilities for which a charge is made. 

Most cities do not anticipate any new or 
increased sources of revenue except as the 
increase in population may increase the rev- 
enue from water and electric utilities. 
Schenectady expects an increase in the re- 
turns from the franchise tax collected by the 
state; Berkeley, California, voters have au- 
thorized an increase in the tax rate for de- 
fense purposes; Alameda, California, antici- 
pates an increase in assessed valuations due 
to building operations; Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, anticipates revenues from sewer rent- 
als for suburban residents; and Newport 
News, Virginia, anticipates increased revenue 
from property taxes, license taxes, parking 
meters, and court fines, because of the 25 
per cent increase in population. Borger and 
Jacksonville, Texas, have recently adopted 
a 2 per cent street rental charge against 
utility companies. 


Cities SPENDING LEss 


Total operating and maintenance costs in 
55 cities, or 30 per cent of the 185 report- 
ing, will be less in 1942 than in1941. The 
population of two-thirds of these 55 cities 
has shown no appreciable change during the 
last year, about one-fourth have had in- 
creases of 5 per cent or less, and in 9 cities 
there has been a decrease in population since 
1940. Four cities over 100,000 that are 
spending less are: Dallas, Knoxville, Miami, 
and Yonkers. In spite of the 5 per cent 
increase in population in Dallas, the budget 
Was revised in May to provide for a reduc- 
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tion in police and fire expenditures because 
45 of the 56 positions left vacant by em- 
ployees entering the armed forces have not 
been filled. Savings also have been effected 
in other Dallas departments through the 
elimination of construction activities, a de- 
crease of $2,000 on street lighting because 
of the change to war saving time, and a 
saving of $3,000 owing to the CAA’s taking 
over the control tower at the airport. Dallas, 
however, set up a war reserve fund of 
$130,643, in anticipation of a shrinkage of 
income next year or to help in meeting any 
war emergency. Miami will spend less in 
all departments except aviation, where in- 
creased expenditures caused by increased 
federal use of the airport, will be largely 
offset by increased revenues. Yonkers, New 
York, will spend less for all activities except 
the public library and civilian defense. 

Among other cities which are spending 
less in 1942 than in 1941, the reduction ap- 
plies to most activities, but the activities 
named most often are street maintenance 
(27 cities), relief and welfare (7 cities), and 
water and other utility services (5 cities). 
Some of the places which will spend less are: 
Bakersfield and Pasadena, California; Fort 
Collins, Colorado; Clearwater, Coral Gables, 
and Lakeland, Florida; Cedartown and 
Quitman, Georgia; Riverside, Wilmette, and 
Winnetka, Illinois; Ames and Mason City, 
Iowa; Camden, Houlton, and Rumford, 
Maine; Alma and Three Rivers, Michigan; 
Asheville, Greensboro, and Roxboro, North 
Carolina; Fredericksburg, Henrico County, 
Hopewell, Norton, and Roanoke, Virginia; 
and Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

Reasons for the reduction in total ex- 
penditures in most of the 55 cities, aside 
from a loss in population, are “curtailment 
in revenue” which is the most common 
answer, “unable to obtain materials,” “not 
a defense area,” and “to avoid increase in 
tax rate.” Most of these cities have been 
able to reduce expenditures by not replac- 
ing men who have joined the armed services, 
by improved employment conditions result- 
ing in reduced welfare expenditures, less 
traffic to handle, and less building construc- 
tion. 
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About half of the 55 cities which will 
spend less this year do not anticipate a re- 
duction in local property tax revenues in 
1943, but four in every five expect a definite 
reduction in nontax revenues. These cities 
anticipate that many small firms will go out 
of business, that men in the armed services 
will not pay taxes until the war is over, 
that assessed valuations will have to be 
reduced on some properties because of de- 
creased inventories or idleness of plants not 
yet converted to war industry. Nontax 
revenues will decrease because of fewer 
traffic court fines, fewer permits for build- 
ing, electrical, and plumbing installations, 
reduced use of parking meters, and a de- 
crease in revenue from state gasoline tax 
and from city auto license taxes. 

Comparatively few cities anticipate new 
or increased sources of revenue. Henrico 
County, Virginia, anticipates state aid for 
operation of school bus transportation. In 
Winnetka, Illinois, the electric and water 
plants will pay the city for providing spe- 
cial police service to these utilities for pre- 
vention of sabotage. Several cities anticipate 
an increase in water revenues because of 
increased demands for industrial and war 
use. 

SPEND SAME As 1941 


Fifteen cities of the 185 reporting will 
spend about the same in 1942 as in 1941. 
All of these cities have a population of less 
than 25,000. The population of only two has 
shown an appreciable increase in the past 
year: Carlisle, Pennsylvania, 10 per cent, 
and San Mateo, California, 21 per cent. San 


Mateo will spend more for fire and police, 
but additional revenues are expected from a 
new license fee. 


CONCLUSION 


Most municipal budgets for 1942 were 
adopted before Pearl Harbor, on a “business- 
as-usual” basis which did not allow for 
emergency expenditures and higher costs re- 
sulting from the war. Declining revenues 
from state grants and shared taxes and the 
general outlook for lower revenues from local 
property taxes and particularly nontax reve- 
nues present serious financial problems for 
many cities. Many local officials anticipate 
a decrease of one-fourth to one-half in re- 
ceipts from the state gas tax and a large 
reduction in local tax revenues on property 
related to automobile usage. 

On the expense side of the budget, the 
need for funds for civilian defense and the 
added demands on municipal services re- 
sulting from construction of war plants and 
war housing call for additional transporta- 
tion facilities, fire, police, traffic control, 
sanitation, and health activities. Cities have 
curtailed or discontinued capital expendi- 
tures as a matter of general policy, or be- 
cause of inability to obtain materials, or in 
order to have projects available for the post- 
war period. To abandon all capital improve- 
ments will ease municipal budget strains 
temporarily. City officials in other than 
defense or industrialized areas, may need to 
determine what services if any can be cur- 
tailed if local budgets are to be kept in 
balance. 





Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


National Association of Assessing Officers— 
Denver, September 9-12. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police 
—New York, September 21-23. 

National Recreation Association — Cincin- 
nati, September 28-October 2. 

Civil Service Assembly—St. Paul, October 
1-3. 

National Safety Council—Chicago, October 
5-9. 


International City Managers’ Association— 
French Lick, Indiana, October 11-15. 
American Public Works Association—Cleve- 
land, Ohio, October 18-21. 

American Municipal Association—Chicago, 
Illinois, October 21-23. 

American Public Health Association — St. 
Louis, October 27-30. 
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What Is Prudent Investment? 


By JOHN BAUER * 
Director, American Public Utilities Bureau, New York 


The shift from “fair value” to “prudent investment” as a basis 
for determining net return is resulting in utility rate reductions. 


N administering the Natural Gas Act of 
1938, the Federal Power Commission 
has shifted, in general, to prudent invest- 

ment from the long-recognized “fair value” 
rate base, to determine the amount of net 
return above reasonable operating cost to 
which a public utility is entitled. While 
this position has not been specifically passed 
upon by the Supreme Court, it will doubtless 
be sustained if the definite issue arises, as 
was indicated in the Natural Gas Pipeline 
Company case decided in March, 1942 (see 
Pustic MANAGEMENT for May, pp. 146-47). 

Applying prudent investment, the Com- 
mission issued an order on June 1 requiring 
the Hope Natural Gas Company to reduce 
by about 19 per cent its interstate wholesale 
rates for natural gas sold to its distributing 
units in Ohio and Pennsylvania (serving 
Cleveland, Akron, Youngstown, Pittsburgh, 
Altoona, and other Ohio and Pennsylvania 
communities). The aggregate annual reduc- 
tion amounts to $3,610,000. 

In this case two important elements ap- 
peared which raised the question as to the 
exact significance or concept of prudent in- 
vestment. As understood in general, this 
consists of the actual and reasonable in- 
stallation cost of the properties used in 
public service at the time of the rate in- 
quiry, less the depreciation due to all physi- 
cal and functional causes (including inade- 
quacy and obsolescence, also depletion in 
the case of natural gas properties). Usually 
the actual costs have been shown substan- 





*Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Bauer, Ph.D., has been 
on the teaching staff at Cornell and Princeton; 
was statistician and later chief of accounting 
division, State Public Service Commission, New 
York, for four years; utility rate adviser, New 
York City, 1920-30; and director, American Pub- 
lic Utilities Bureau, 1925 to date. 


tially by the property accounts, but mostly 
the proper depreciation deductions have ex- 
ceeded the reserve as accrued and shown by 
the accounts. Under these conditions the 
Commission has established and deducted 
the “required reserves” to offset fully the 
expired physical and functional serviceability 
of the properties, rather than the actual 
book reserves as built up through past ac- 
counting and financial policy. 

But in the Hope case the book accounts 
were exceptional both as to the actual cost 
and the depreciation reserve. The actual 
cost as found from the property (or capi- 
tal) accounts amounted to $52,000,000 
(round figures). But the company claimed 
that actual property additions of nearly 
$18,000,000 had been charged to operat- 
ing expenses in prior years, and so should 
be added to the $52,000,000 direct book fig- 
ures to establish the actual cost of the total 
properties. The Commission ruled against 
this claim and excluded the past charges to 
past operating expenses. It took only the 
actual costs as charged to the capital ac- 
counts, instead of the aggregate property 
expenditures. 

With regard to depreciation, the company 
had a book reserve of $34,000,000, but in 
addition had transferred $7,550,000 from the 
reserve to earned surplus, and so had actu- 
ally accrued a total reserve of over $45,000,- 
000 through past charges to operating ex- 
penses. The Commission, however, found 
that the required reserve to cover full de- 
preciation amounted to only $22,000,000, 
and deducted this amount from the actual 
book costs of $52,000,000, to establish 
“prudent investment.” Its controlling con- 
cept is thus the reasonable actual capital or 
book charges, less required reserve. It dis- 
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regards (1) actual property expenditures 
charged to past operating expenses, and (2) 
excessive past charges for depreciation. 

As to taking actual book costs and ignor- 
ing past capital expenditures charged to 
operating expenses, there was full agreement 
in the Commission. But as 
to the depreciation deduction, 
Commissioner John W. Scott 
dissented. He holds that past 
excessive charges for deprecia- 
tion have the same significance 
in the financing of plant expan- 
sion as the charging of property 
additions to operating expenses. 
Both accounting processes re- 
sult in making excessive annual 
charges to operating expenses 
and in showing less net income 
or return than actually realized 
under proper accounting. Both 
cover up the facts as to over- 
high rates and earnings, and 
both provide for the financing of plant 
enlargements through excessive payments 
by consumers, without requiring additional 
investment by the company. If, then, 
plant expansion realized through past charges 
to operating expenses is properly excluded 
from prudent investment, logically addi- 
tions obtained through past excessive 
charges for depreciation should likewise be 
excluded. 

Apart from procedural consistency, Com- 
missioner Scott held that the prudent in- 
vestment to be determined is exclusively 
that of the company, without embodying 
consumer contributions. The amount con- 
sists properly of the actual funds provided 
by the utility itself and prudently expended 
for the acquisition of properties used in pub- 
lic service, and subsequently maintained 
through ordinary repairs and due provisions 
for depreciation. If through its actual ac- 
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counting and financial policy, the company 
has financed plant additions through con- 
tributions by consumers, its own actual in- 
vestment has not been enlarged. While it 
could impair its own contribution by making 
inadequate provisions for depreciation and 
by paying excessive and really 
unearned dividends, it cannot 
obtain an enlargement through 
consumer contributions which 
have been covered up by exces- 
sive charges to operating ex- 
penses (whether in the form of 
property additions or excessive 
provisions for depreciation). 

This issue raised by Commis- 
sioner Scott is fundamental, and 
should lead to renewed consid- 
eration by the Commission. 
Furthermore, the questions as 
to basic concept will press 
upon all rate regulatory com- 
missions throughout the coun- 
try as they shift from “fair value” to 
prudent investment. This will involve 
more than a general designation. It will 
require precise consideration of account- 
ing and financial categories and the adop- 
tion of clear methods and procedure that 
fit consistently the specific concept as to 
what and whose investment is to be taken 
as rate base. The choice should be based 
upon reasonable regard for the public inter- 
est, including investors and consumers, and 
upon the necessities of systematic adminis- 
tration. Apparently no judicial prescriptions 
will longer preclude the selection of sensible 
and workable standards. All this may be 
aided and expedited by suitable legislation 
and by constructive action on the part of 
municipalities." 


1 See John Bauer, “Municipal Responsibility for 
Effective Public Utility Regulation” in Pustic 
MANAGEMENT, August, 1937, pp. 227-30. 
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Making Wartime City Budgets’ 


By A. E. FULLER ! 


Director of Finance, Miami, Florida 


The budget should be subject to such monthly revisions as neces- 
sary to guarantee that expenditures shall not exceed current revenues. 


HE financial plight of many American 

cities, even before the new and added 

burdens resulting from this war, is not 
altogether the result of state encroachment 
in the municipal field of finance, or tax 
limitations, or tax exemptions, but is in a 
very damaging degree attributable to the 
lack of foresight of public officials as to the 
future financial effect of unsound programs 
and policies. At the present date local legis- 
lative and administrative officials in many 
cities have yet to clear the municipal decks 
of everything nonessential to the winning 
of this war. Finance officials should resolve 
more firmly than ever before to assume full 
responsibility for proper financial adminis- 
tration of their respective agencies, and thus 
more definitely share in the sacrificial strug- 
gles ahead of all of us. 


TyPEs OF EXPENDITURES 


It might be well to classify in a very gen- 
eral way the different types of expenditures 
entering into public budgets in order to dis- 
cuss their relative importance in a wartime 
budget. 

1. Debt service is mandatory in so far as 
the present debt is concerned. Some cities 
are increasing their debt to assist in meeting 
the emergency, but unless public health or 
war projects are involved, I believe we will 
generally agree that the uncertain future 
should not be further mortgaged by an in- 
crease in local public debts. Debt service 
therefore should be considered as a fixed 


* Based on an address delivered at the annual 
conference of the Municipal Finance Officers 
Association of the United States and Canada at 
Buffalo on June 22, 1942. 

1Eprror’s Note: Mr. Fuller, who has been 
finance director of Miami for 10 years, was city 
manager of that city for nearly two years. He is 
a newly elected member of the executive board of 
the Municipal Finance Officers Association. 


type of expense and provision should be 
made for systematic and reasonable debt 
reduction. 

2. Capital expenditures are not essential 
unless public health or war projects are 
vitally concerned. A capital program re- 
quires the use of materials and skilled labor, 
both of which are unusually expensive and 
needed in private industry in the fulfillment 
of war contracts, and therefore should be 
eliminated from local public budgets for 
the duration of war. Restrictions by the 
War Production Board in the use or pro- 
duction of materials will apparently force 
the elimination of capital expenditures 
where the policy has not already voluntarily 
been adopted. 

3. Essential public service expenditures 
are necessary but flexible. While we are 
concerned most with the operating require- 
ments during the immediate period, munici- 
pal officials should also give thought to the 
postwar era. What is done now, either by 
developing reserve funds or dissipating sur- 
plus, will have a decided bearing upon the 
ability to meet the problems of the new era 
when the energies of millions of men must 
again be turned to peacetime occupations 
through public and private employment. 

In considering the wartime budget our 
problems therefore seem to resolve them- 
selves into (1) the furnishing of essential 
public services under wartime conditions, 
and (2) planning for the postwar era. The 
immediate problem of supplying essential 
services is already being affected by decreas- 
ing revenues, by the demand for increased 
expenditures, and by a shortage of expe- 
rienced personnel and required materials. 


DECREASING REVENUES 


Real estate taxes are decreasing because 
of increasing tax exemptions. In Michigan 
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homesteads of disabled World War veterans 
are tax exempt up to $3,000, and in Florida 
all homesteads up to $5,000 value are tax 
exempt. In Miami, with a total tax roll 
of approximately $200,000,000, more than 
$50,000,000 must be deducted for homestead 
exemptions. 

Personal property taxes also are decreas- 
ing as a result of decreasing inventories 
through restrictions in manufacture and pro- 
duction for resale, and many smaller busi- 
nesses are being eliminated for the duration. 
Miscellaneous revenues are also decreasing. 
Restrictions on the use of the automobile as 
a result of gas and tire rationing not only 
affect gasoline tax revenue but also vehicle 
and drivers’ licenses, parking meter revenues, 
and traffic fines. Restrictions on construc- 
tion and maintenance work will affect reve- 
nues from building, electrical, and plumbing 
permits. Decreases in consumer goods for 
sale will result in losses of sales tax and 
business license revenue. 

Thus it is evident that many cities can 
anticipate a large reduction in revenues. In- 
creases in tax rates or assessment rolls to 
offset these revenue losses cannot be justified 
in the face of increasing federal income 
taxes, lowering of rents from income prop- 
erty, the restriction in business sales gen- 
erally, and the increased cost of living. While 
war contracts have resulted in extensive 
building improvements which have been 
added to the tax roll in some cities, there 
are many cities and towns in which retail 
sales have dropped, where auto dealers are 
warehousemen, where income property has 
been forced to lower rents, and where hotels 
have become military barracks. 

Public officials must recognize these condi- 
tions and not place the importance of so- 
called demand for public service above the 
point of confiscation of property due to 
inability to pay taxes. It sounds nice to 
compare, as we sometimes do, the cost of 
certain public services to the cost of a loaf 
of bread or a bottle of milk, but there can 
be such a thing as having to choose between 
a full stomach and the financial and physical 
security of business and the home. Unless 
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property values are adjusted to more nearly 
reflect reasonable market values, we may ex- 
pect an increase in organized efforts on the 
part of taxpayers to contest assessment rolls, 


INCREASING EXPENDITURES 


Decreasing revenues present a most seri- 
ous problem within themselves, but the situ- 
ation is still further aggravated by the neces- 
sity for increasing certain types of expendi- 
tures. The increased cost of food, drugs, 
and supplies affects public institutions such 
as hospitals and jails. In some cities in- 
creased allowances for relief to meet the rise 
in the cost of living have more than offset 
the reduction in the number on relief. There 
is a demand for increased salaries and 
wages, particularly in the lower brackets, 
owing to the rise in the cost of living. 
Finally, local expenditures in cooperation 
with the national civilian defense program 
are continuing to increase. The officials of 
many cities which are experiencing a heavy 
increase in population could not foresee such 
changes at the time their budget was 
adopted. 

Shortage of necessary materials and sup- 
plies and lack of skilled personnel necessi- 
tate the virtual abandonment of street and 
other maintenance work. The lack of ma- 
terials and available personnel to perform 
maintenance and the usual public services 
should help to offset the increases in other 
types of expense. However, it should be 
kept in mind that inadequate maintenance, 
reduced fire protection facilities, less string- 
ent internal accounting and audit control, 
and the abandonment of other good admin- 
istrative practices may prove very costly 
over a period of time. 


PLANNING FOR POSTWAR PERIOD 


In addition to these immediate problems 
confronting local governments, the municipal 
administrator in preparing his wartime budg- 
et should also consider the steps that need 
to be taken now in preparation for the post- 
war period. We are concerned now with the 
temporary problem of winning the war, but 
shall we ignore that important permanent 
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problem of maintaining the peace after the 
war? Millions of men now engaged in mili- 
tary or defense activities will rightfully ex- 
pect, upon the conclusion of war, to be im- 
mediately employed in other occupational 
activities.: If local units of government, 
through dissipation of surplus 
and failure to restrict expendi- 
tures within current revenues, 
are unable to assume their re- 
sponsibilities in the postwar 
program, then they will fail 
their country as well as their 
communities. 

It is highly important during 
this emergency period of volun- 
tary or forced postponement of 
capital improvements and prop- 
er maintenance that careful 
study be made of community 
and municipal needs in order 
to integrate these needs into a 
program which will produce the 
best results, and which can be executed 
during the postwar period when public 
works programs will be needed to help 
take up the slack in private employment. 
Adequate reserves can be developed or 
maintained for the postwar projects only 
if due consideration is given to the fu- 
ture along with the immediate wartime 
problems. 

The postwar problems as we consider 
them today are based on the assumption 
that there will again be a nationwide eco- 
nomic depression. If this is true then there 
will be still further decreases in revenue 
resulting from lower assessed values, increase 
in tax delinquencies, and loss of miscellane- 
ous revenues. Thus there will be the neces- 
sity for reserve funds, or new bond issues 
will result, to meet the increased demands 
for relief of the unemployed. 

Will we adequately prepare for both the 
immediate and the postwar problems, or will 
history again record municipal tragedies re- 
sulting from lack of foresight as to the future 
effect of our present policies? Cities, towns, 
counties, and districts are working out their 
own salvation or ruin through various chan- 
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nels—by improved tax enforcement, increas- 
ing tax rates, increasing assessed values, spe- 
cial charges for special services rendered 
such as garbage collection or sewer service, 
some by the use of surplus, and others by 
borrowing. Too few cities are reducing their 
total expenditures to balance 
revenues from existing sources 
with no increase in taxation. 

Obviously there is no uni- 
versal model plan that will 
solve the problem of making 
the wartime budget. “It is rel- 
atively simple to make plans 
when you know where you are 
going, but it is a much more 
formidable and challenging un- 
dertaking when the road to 
your destination is uncertain, 
the conditions of travel hazard- 
ous and the duration of your 
journey undetermined. Mu- 
nicipal financial planning—all 
planning—for the defense period is beset by 
these unknown quantities, and no planning 
will be worthy of the name unless it makes 
full allowance for them.’ Sound planning 
offers the best hope for our future salva- 
tion as going concerns. 


MontTH-TO-MoNTH BaAsIs 


The first element of a planned expendi- 
ture program must be an accurate estimate 
of available revenue. Normal experience 
naturally cannot be used as a guide in 
anticipating revenues under wartime condi- 
tions, and any basis is uncertain and sub- 
ject to error. Therefore, estimates of in- 
come must be flexible and the expenditure 
program must be subject to change upon a 
moment’s notice. Revenues should be esti- 
mated on a monthly basis, and the expendi- 
ture budget should likewise be allotted and 
adjusted on the same basis to offset any 
deficiency in estimated annual revenues. 
Otherwise, we may be likened to a man in a 
strange land, on a well-marked highway, 


2 Frederick L. Bird, “Planning Municipal Fi- 
nance for the Defense Period,” Municipal Finance, 
August, 1941, p. 3. 
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with a road map but with his gas ration card 
entirely exhausted. 

Expenditures must be brought within cur- 
rent revenues, thereby preserving any sur- 
plus reserves for the postwar program. This 
may require drastic action and materially 
affect municipal services, but this is war. 
A political unit has no right to assume that 
its normal routine shall continue. Bring in- 
dividual hardships if necessary to your citi- 
zens, but bring down annual expenditures to 
balance annual revenues. The people are 
ready to endure hardships to have a part in 
winning the war and the peace. 

The expenditure budget should not only 
be restricted to the amount of actual annual 
revenues, but should be allotted strictly on 
a monthly basis, thereby more nearly guaran- 
teeing an orderly, planned expenditure pro- 
gram. Such a plan would also provide a rea- 
sonable safeguard against any failure in the 
revenue structure. Even after the budget 
has been allotted, if anticipated revenues fail 
to equal any monthly estimate there should 
be an immediate forced revision of the future 
budget allotments to offset the revenue de- 
ficiency. 

To summarize my own conclusions with 
respect to the wartime budget: 
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1. Municipal debts should not be in- 
creased but, on the contrary, should be 
reduced on a systematic and reasonable 
basis. 

2. Ordinary capital expenditures should 
be eliminated for the duration of war. 

3. The general operating budget should 
be stripped to meet wartime conditions and 
restricted to available current revenues. War 
conditions present an unparalleled opportu- 
nity for a thorough analysis of the service 
structure by scrutinizing every type of serv- 
ice to determine its efficiency and necessity. 

4. Revenues should be estimated and the 
expenditure budget should likewise be al- 
lotted strictly on a monthly basis, and sub- 
ject to such monthly revisions as necessary 
to guarantee that expenditures shall not ex- 
ceed current revenues. 

Local governments are the foundation 
stones of our national structure, and as local 
public officials we have a challenging re- 
sponsibility. May God help us as we work 
and plan together for the strengthening of 
this foundation to insure to those following 
in our footsteps that there shall always be 
our Nation, firmly established in its founda- 
tion principles of democracy, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. 


Highlights of National Conference on Planning 


Extracts from some of the addresses delivered at the National 
Conference on Planning held in Indianapolis on May 25 to 27, and 
attended by more than one thousand planners and other officials. 


HAT is the true nature of the war 

impact on _ localities? Generally 

speaking, and there are exceptions, it 
is both sudden and overwhelming. I have 
seen communities, whose civic leaders have 
spent sleepless nights plotting, scheming, 
urging, and conniving to secure a war plant 
or plants, go into a state of shock when the 
announcement was made that the goal was 
reached. The exertion of energy left the 
locality exhausted when the reality of a war 
plant came along. It was too late to plan, 
it was too late to minimize the adverse effects 
within the framework of our mutually shared 


objective to win the war first. . . . Then 
again, it is an overwhelming impact—over- 
whelming because people as a rule have not 
visualized the immensity of our war effort— 
the great size of our plants and the astro- 
nomical proportion of employment require- 
ments. . . . War industries bring thousands 
of people where normal industry brought 
tens or hundreds. The assembly lines are 
figured in blocks rather than feet, and sites 
are computed in acres not in hundreds of 
feet—Puitip M. Kiutznick, Special Rep- 
resentative to the Administrator, National 
Housing Agency. 
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MONG war impacts felt by all localities 

are: (1) the loss of personnel from all 
segments of community life and activity to 
the armed forces; (2) the sharp reduction, 
or actual elimination, of WPA _ personnel 
available for various types of public work; 
(3) the necessity for marked adjustments in 
the work programs of public agencies for a 
variety of reasons, among which may be 
listed the two just mentioned, the require- 
ments of civilian defense, especially in 
wasted areas or other sections deemed most 
subject to air attack, and the nonavailability 
of materials, of new equipment, and of some 
supplies; and (4) the effects of increased 
and additional costs, without comparable 
increase in public revenues. Another general 
effect is the sharp reduction in automobile 
travel and the resulting effects on roadside 
business and on resorts—Hucu Pomeroy, 
Director, Virginia State Planning Board. 


| apgetepee KANSAS, with a population 
of 115,000 prior to the war industry, 
anticipates during a period of two years an 
increase in population to an _ estimated 
250,000 or 300,000. . . . The plants them- 
selves, in which many million dollars are 
invested, are all located outside of the city 
and do not contribute in any way to the sup- 
port of the city. While there are several 
thousand new moderate priced homes, they 
do not add very rapidly to the assessed valu- 
ation. In percentages, the assessed valuation 
has been increased about 5 per cent on which 
to make a tax base. Car registration has in- 
creased 75 per cent . . . and school popula- 
tion has increased 25 per cent... . The num- 
ber of houses to be served by daily garbage 
collection has increased 25 per cent and will 
increase probably that much more... . 

It is more or less of a paradox that a city 
can multiply its industrial activity by two or 
three or four and actually as a governmental 
unit be poorer than before, and yet that 
seems to be the exact situation. It has ap- 
peared to us that the problem is not local, 
that it is national and that the extra cost 
of all services made necessary by this gov- 
ernmental industry, part of which is actually 
owned by the government itself, should be 
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borne in a larger degree by the government. 
Otherwise the city stands a real possibility 
of being bankrupted by the national effort. 
—P. L. Brockway, City Engineer and 
Secretary, City Planning Commission, 
Wichita. 


NE of the results of the war will be a 
restudy of the word “locality.” .... 
During most of our history we have allo- 
cated functions to one of three governmental 
agencies—federal, state, or local. Now when 
a new activity arises, we do not allocate it 
to either but rather apportion it among all 
three — a part to the federal government, a 
part to the state government, and a part to 
the local government. . . . For the first time 
in our history one single governmental action 
affected every square mile and every person 
in the land; namely, the sugar rationing 
registration. This was a federal job but was 
undertaken by a local governmental unit— 
the school district. . . . The locality is not a 
fixed geographic unit, but a very flexible unit 
and, dependent upon its function, may be 
the entire country, a large region or, for con- 
venience, a county or city. The impact of 
war on localities will change our thoughts, so 
we will recognize the fact that the locality 
is as large or as small as the function may 
determine. — Louis BRowN Low, Director, 
Public Administration Clearing House. 


BACH city and county can contribute 

to postwar reconstruction by starting 
now with the preparation of plans for the 
material development and service activities 
which are needed to make it a prosperous 
community. The National Resources Plan- 
ning Board therefore urges the appointment 
of official planning agencies or groups, where 
these do not exist, to undertake this task. 
. . . Special advice can be obtained from 
various federal and state agencies concerned 
with technical problems. It is hoped that 
each local area will prepare plans for post- 
war developments, including: (1) reconstruc- 
tion of blighted areas and new housing; 
(2) highways, airports, rail, and bus ter- 
minal facilities; (3) industrial development; 
(4) conservation and improved use of land; 
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and (5) health, educational, and recreational 
facilities and services. . . . 

There are those who contend that we 
should not plan now, but should wait until 
the end of the war and then begin to plan. 
To wait until the war is over will be to 
wait until it is too late... . Alas, how true 
it is that nations have been ready to pre- 
pare a little at least for war, but not to 
prepare for peace; and hence have often lost 
the gains of war in the aftermath of peace! 
—Cuartes E. Merriam, Vice-Chairman, 
National Resources Planning Board. 


— problems of land-use confronting 
our communities are critical. The com- 
munities most affected by land-use mal- 
adjustment have the greatest accumulation 
of tax-abandoned or foreclosable land. This 
is to be expected since problem lands are 
ordinarily those least able to meet their 
taxes. Excessive subdivisions, blighted areas, 
and outlying shoestring developments are 
problems not only in themselves, but for the 
rest of the real estate market and the com- 
munity as a whole. . . . Tax-abandoned land 
must be considered in relation to these land- 
use problems and problem areas. . . . Suc- 
cess or failure of land-use policies as ap- 
plied to tax-abandoned land will . . . depend 
upon the merits of land-use programs and 
the efficiency of administrative agencies in 
managing the land in harmony with these 
programs and plans. The main ends for 
which land-use programs should be designed 
may perhaps be summarized by the follow- 
ing: in the case of rural lands, to aid in the 
conservation of our natural resources; in the 
case of urban land, to achieve social objec- 
tives—such as public housing, recreation, 
slum clearance, urban rehabilitation, im- 
provement of health conditions—and to pro- 
vide for the orderly development of the 
land. . . . —From the summary section of 
a report by the Committee on Tax-Aban- 
doned Lands of the American Society of 
Planning Officials. 


| the congested localities we must crowd 
the existing housing full to the feasible 
limit and build no more new houses than we 
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can help. . . . We hope we will not have to 
resort to billeting nor otherwise to arbitrarily 
invade peoples’ homes. . . . We believe it is 
advisable and feasible to place into existing 
houses which are not now fully occupied, 
during the next 12 months or so, more than 
one-half million single persons and perhaps 
two hundred thousand families. . . . When 
we are on top of the war housing job, we 
will join in the city rebuilding enterprise, 
Housing must play its major part, and we 
are constantly thinking of that and preparing 
for the great days of the peacetime program, 
—JoHN B. BLANDForD, JR., Administrator, 
National Housing Agency. 


WE have largely ignored the economic 

problems of the urban area, knowledge 
of which is a primary requirement for intelli- 
gent urban planning. . .. An urban economy 
of any appreciable size is a highly complex 
organism that can be studied and measured 
only in its manifestations such as income, 
employment, production, consumption — to 
remember that the economy is affected by 
activities in other areas as well as those 
within the area itself, and particularly that 
its organization is not static but is dynamic, 
changing continually through the influence 
of technological advances. . . . A master 
plan for physical development of a city is 
not a single plan or map, but a series of 
plans and maps which take into account at 
least to some extent the interrelationship 
of one pattern to the others. The land use 
pattern affects the street and highway pat- 
terns and plans for adjustments in land use 
are correlated with plans for street improve- 
ments.—V. B. STANBERY, Counselor, Re- 
gion 8, National Resources Planning Board. 


AINTENANCE of the essential serv- 

ices of government at all levels is 
vital to the success of the war effort. To 
maintain these services at a high level is 
becoming increasingly difficult as the limited 
supply of professional, scientific, and skilled 
persons is drawn upon by the armed serv- 
ices and by expanding war industry. The 
man-power problems faced by all levels of 
government are similar in most respects, with 
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this distinction: The federal service is con- 
cerned primarily with expanding its per- 
sonnel, whereas the states and cities are con- 
cerned with maintaining existing staffs in the 
face of encroachments from several quarters. 
—James M. MirtcuHELL, Executive Director, 
Civil Service Assembly of the United States 
and Canada. 


walled medieval city, so the automobile, 
electricity, and the technology of modern 
industrial society have blasted the barriers 
of city charters and of the traditions and 
laws and grooves of thinking which have 
hitherto prevented a rational approach to 
city planning. We live in an era which dis- 
solves boundaries, but the inertia of anti- 
quarian lawyers and lawmakers, the preda- 
tory interests of local politicians, real estate 
men, and industrialists, the parochialism of 
suburbanites, and the myopic vision of plan- 
ners have prevented us from a full recogni- 
tion of the inescapable need for a new plan- 
ning unit in the metropolitan region. As 
more and more of our services in everyday 
living become affected by the operations of 
government, as more of our governmental 
functions become managerial, it is becom- 
ing ever more necessary that the planning 
unit actually become the governmental unit. 
—Louts Wirth, Professor of Sociology, The 
University of Chicago. 


J vat as gunpowder spelled the end of the 


Sirsa primary necessity is real city plan- 

ning. The housing problem can never be 
solved if attacked directly as housing; it 
must be approached from a much broader 
point of view. The city or town must be 
largely replanned before we can begin to 
solve the housing problem. . . . (a) once 
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state authority has been granted to the 
cities, (b) master plans have been made for 
towns and cities, (c) particular blighted 
areas have been marked for redevelopment, 
and, (d) detailed plans have been made for 
the future use of these areas, then the fed- 
eral government should make funds available 
to buy up the blighted areas in their entirety. 
This money should be returned to the fed- 
eral government out of ground rents and there 
should be a firm agreement with the gov- 
ernment that the land would be used only in 
accordance with the master plan and the de- 
tailed plan for the area. Some of the land 
so acquired could be leased to private enter- 
prise, some used for parks, parking areas, 
some for public housing —Guy Greer, Senior 
Economist, Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. 


LANS which have regional or metropoli- 

tan district significance cannot be made 
by an official clique and then arbitrarily and 
instantly superimposed on any one of these 
towns or cities with much hope of effective- 
ness. Plans are, after all, made essentially 
for the people—for their benefit, for their 
convenience, and for their social betterment. 
It follows, then, that good planning prac- 
tice must carry the people along during 
the process of planning, and when the plan 
is finished it is their plan—not the proud 
possession of some planning commission and 
its brilliant staff. Planning commissions and 
staffs should always be conscious of the fact 
that they serve as a medium to accomplish 
the end—namely, making the plan live both 
on paper and on the ground, as our cities or 
districts change, grow, and develop.—WEnr- 
NER Rucutt, Regional Planner, Los Angeles 
County Regional Planning Board. 
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CITIES AT WAR 


Allocation Classification System 


F yes municipal purchase orders and con- 
tracts written after June 30 and orders 
issued prior to that date calling for deliveries 
after July 31, must carry an appropriate 
purchaser’s symbol and an allocation classi- 
fication symbol, as provided for in Priorities 
Regulation No. 10, issued on June 1, by the 
Division of Industry Operations of the War 
Production Board. 

The regulation and system have a dual 
purpose: (1) to obtain standardization and 
reduce the rules of different forms for allo- 
cation purposes that industry must now sub- 
mit to the War Production Board, and (2) 
to furnish information needed by the War 
Production Board in the allocation of ma- 
terials. In short, it is a system designed to 
trace the flow of critical materials from their 
source to their end use. The order means 
all purchasers, thus including governmental 
agencies. The order is not applicable to retail 
purchases. 

For certain classes of operations or func- 
tions of governmental purchasers numerical 
symbols have been set up. On all orders 
and contracts involving these operations the 
indicated numerical symbol must be placed, 
together with the letters “DP,” indicating a 
“domestic purchase.” In all events, the let- 
ters “DP” must be placed on all government 
orders or contracts. 

The order specifically refers to govern- 
mental purchasers in several instances. For 
example: “10.30 Roads, streets, etc., con- 
struction of—All orders for the construction, 
maintenance, and repair of roads, streets, 
automobile bridges and tunnels, storm sew- 
ers, highway signs, and fences, traffic lights, 
and other traffic control facilities should 
carry this allocation symbol. The responsi- 
bility for placing this classification number 
lies with the contractor or the local, state, 
or federal government agency which origi- 
nates the order.” 

Classification 10.40 concerns water trans- 
portation and the maintenance of ships and 
ship safety devices, lighthouses, dock facili- 
ties, loading and unloading equipment, ship- 
yards, buoys, and other water traffic control 


devices, etc., hence port cities .and cities 
located on other waterways should use this 
numerical symbol in connection with this 
phase of public service. 

Class 12.00 refers to both governmental 
and private health and safety purchases. 
Under this class, purchase orders for sani- 
tary systems and facilities must bear the 
symbol 12.10; purchase orders for health 
equipment and supplies must bear the sym- 
bol 12.20, and purchases of safety equip- 
ment and supplies must bear the symbol 
12.30. 

Class 9.00 refers to power, light, and 
heat producers and distributors, hence gov- 
ernmental agencies engaged in this operation 
must use related symbols within the class. 
As in the case of Los Angeles, California, 
and other cities producing gas for public 
consumption it must use 9.40 on all pur- 
chase orders relating to this business. Cities 
which have their own asphalt plants must 
use symbol 8.90. 

Allocation Classification Symbols are in- 
dicated for a long list of end uses, but 
schools, colleges, universities, and other edu- 
cational institutions should use the symbol 
17.20 on all purchase orders. 

New public building construction comes 
within Class 21.00. The prime contractor is 
instructed to affix the numerical symbols 
within this class to his purchase orders. 
Should a city be deemed a “prime contrac- 
tor,” as it would in the construction of its 
own buildings under force account, then it 
should affix the related symbol as indicated 
in the classification list. 

The WPB on June 10 issued Priorities 
Regulation No. 11, making the “production 
requirements plan” the chief method of 
authorizing the purchase of basic materials. 
All governmental agencies, however, are ex- 
empted from provisions of this regulation 
and for the time being preference ratings 
will still be used by local governments as 
directives for delivery on finished products. 
For example, P-46 is still the proper pri- 
orities instrument to be employed in con- 
nection with maintenance, repair, and oper- 
ating supplies or utilities; the P-19 series 
continue in effect as project ratings for most 
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construction. Also remaining in effect are 
P1-100, the PD-1A application, and the 
L (Limitation) and M (Conservation) or- 
ders. An amendment to Preference Rating 
Order P-46, issued on June 23 by the WPB 
provides that material required for utility 
extensions to all projects rated A-5 or better 
is assigned the same rating as is assigned to 
the project itself, including housing projects, 
and provides for certain other changes. 
Assistance in an emergency is offered through 
the use of application Form PD-333, which 
may be filed to obtain maintenance and 
repair supplies in event of an actual or 
imminent breakdown because of damage, 
wear, or tear or destruction of parts. 

Power curtailment in any section of the 
country in which the director of industry 
operations finds a power shortage is provided 
for under the sweeping provisions of Limita- 
tions Order L-94. Provision is made for 
interchange of power between utilities in 
the area, curtailment by definite percentages 
of the amount of power available to certain 
nonessential users, and in general to regulate 
the production and distribution of electrical 
energy within the area in such a manner as 
to permit the continuance of defense indus- 
tries and essential nondefense use. 


War Transportation 


The Office of Defense Transportation has 
developed a plan which looks toward the 
conservation of tires by staggering indus- 
trial, school, office, and store hours to in- 
crease the efficiency of mass transportation 
and for furthering the club use of cars by 
workers and others and by improving traffic 
control methods. The ODT plan is outlined 
as a manual of procedures entitled, The 
Conservation of Vital War Transportation. 
Kansas City, Missouri, has adopted ordi- 
nances providing for the establishment of a 
local administrator of transportation to carry 
out recommendations of the ODT and to 
authorize group riding. These Kansas City 
ordinances have been approved by the ODT 
as models for use by other cities. State 
planning boards, highway departments, and 
utility commissions have taken action in 
line with the orders and policies of the ODT. 
In several states the use of commercial and 
school buses has been authorized for use in 
transportation of war workers in commu- 
nities where established transit companies 
cannot handle the extra load. In New York 


City about 40 per cent of the bus stops 
within the city limits have been eliminated. 
The ODT in a 16-page booklet entitled, 
America’s Trucks . . . Keep ’em Rolling, 
describes the essential details of a practical 
preventive maintenance program. 


Local Funds for Defense 


A total of about $1,700,000 was made 
available to civilian defense organizations 
by local governments for the month of Janu- 
ary, 1942, according to a special study of 
municipal appropriations for civilian defense 
issued by the United States Bureau of the 
Census on June 20. The greatest sums allo- 
cated to official civilian defense agencies by 
cities and counties were in the Atlantic and 
Pacific coastal regions. In the Pacific re- 
gion, comprising the states of Washington, 
Oregon, and California, 2.6 cents per person 
was appropriated for civilian defense, for 
January, while the Atlantic region had a per 
capita figure of 1.9 cents. East North Cen- 
tral and West South Central regions show 
a per capita allotment of nearly 1 cent, 
and the West North Central and Moun- 
tain regions allotted about one-half cent 
per person. The survey showed that about 
86 per cent of all local governments in 
the United States have official civilian de- 
fense organizations. 


War Damage Insurance 


The fire insurance industry will act as fidu- 
ciary agents for the War Damage Corporation 
in writing policies of protection against enemy 
attack. Policies will be issued for a twelve- 
month period to cover fiscal loss of real and 
personal property which may result from 
enemy attack or action of the United States 
force in resisting enemy attack. The estab- 
lished rate for public buildings is 10 cents 
on $100 for fire-resistive construction and 
15 cents for ordinary construction. For 
public utility properties the rate is 30 cents. 


City Employees and “Essential” Jobs 


Soon after the passage of the Selective 
Service Act most cities adopted policies 
with respect to employees entering the 
armed services. War industries are now 
causing another exodus of city employees 
“on leave,” and some cities are adopting a 
policy governing employees on leave to fill 
“essential” jobs. Among these cities are 
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Detroit, Los Angeles, and New York. In 
New York City department heads may grant 
such leaves only in instances where the loss 
of the employee will not seriously affect 
essential city services, where a vacancy may 
satisfactorily be filled on a temporary basis, 
or where a position may be left vacant for 
the duration. In Los Angeles department 
heads will submit requests for leaves of 
absence to the civil service board, but such 
requests are not to be submitted unless 
they are made under one of the following 
conditions: (1) The individual requesting 
leave has been solicited initially by a vital 
defense agency as an outstanding technician, 
such as could not be readily procured else- 
where; (2) an individual is in the path of an 
impending layoff; (3) the individual re- 
questing leave is accepting a civilian posi- 
tion with the armed forces as a prelude to 
entering the military forces. Los Angeles 
also has provided a procedure with reference 
to handling requests for renewals of leaves 
of absence already granted. 


Emergency Welfare Services 


The problem of meeting war-related wel- 
fare needs has been a difficult one for local 
administrators to deal with during the past 
year. The lack of national agreement on 
broad bases for cooperation among civilian 
defense agencies, public welfare agencies, 
and the American Red Cross has proved a 
real handicap to local officials in providing 
services. A recent inquiry from Fred K. 
Hoehler, director of the American Public 
Welfare Association, brought an encouraging 
reply from Paul V. McNutt, director of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Serv- 
ices. In it certain general principles were 
enunciated which should enable local officials 
to go ahead on a sounder basis in working 
out locally those agreements on which a 
sound program depends. Mr. McNutt’s let- 
ter said, in part: 

.... two joint statements ... . have re- 
cently been signed to make clear the relationship 
of the American Red Cross to the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services and to the 
Office of Civilian Defense with regard to emer- 
gency feeding, housing, and clothing. The state- 
ment of April 17 states specifically that the 
federal government has basic responsibility for 
the protection, welfare, and care of the civilian 
population in emergencies resulting from enemy 
action. The statement says further that, since 
operating details of civilian war aid will vary in 


the communities according to existing facilities 
and practices, the state and local public welfare 
agencies will work out the details of local opera- 
tions with chapters of the American Red Cross, 
The statement of May 18, setting forth the re- 
sponsibility of the commander of the Citizens’ 
Defense Corps (defense council), makes it clear 
that the part played by the Red Cross in the 
emergency feeding, housing, and clothing pro- 
gram will be worked out locally in accordance 
with detailed plans of the defense council, the 
Red Cross chapter, and the public welfare au- 
thority. Both statements emphasize that the 
leadership in health and welfare programs of the 
community rests with the local public officials. 

The joint statement of April 17 is explicit that 
the Red Cross is to use its personnel, equipment, 
and resources, without any question of public 
reimbursement. I am keenly aware of the ac- 
cepted principle that public funds should not be 
used to subsidize private or even semipublic 
agencies. Public funds are to be used only to 
defray the costs of goods actually dispensed to 
individual civilian war sufferers—the food they 
consume, the clothing issued to them, and the 
shelter they occupy—upon presentation of prop- 
erly certified vouchers approved by the Federal 
Security Agency. I should of course expect to 
receive advice from the appropriate officials in 
the affected locality before approving vouchers 
for reimbursement. 

The local Red Cross chapters will never look 
to the local public authorities for reimbursement 
for any expenditures and will operate only in 
conformity with financial regulations of the 
national organization. 

The recommendations of your Committee on 
War services make clear the feeling of public re- 
sponsibility in connection with wartime disaster. 
If this responsibility has real meaning, the gov- 
ernment must pay for the provisions actually 
dispensed to civilian sufferers. Failure of the 
government to assume these extraordinary bur- 
dens would necessarily lead to a public appeal 
for funds on the part of private agencies or to 
other and more direct subsidy to private or- 
ganizations out of public funds. 

Notwithstanding this public responsibility, the 
federal government does not itself want to dupli- 
cate the facilities and services of national or- 
ganizations or of the state and local public wel- 
fare authorities. The activities of state and local 
public agencies are necessarily circumscribed by 
geography. For that reason, the national or- 
ganization of the Red Cross makes it particu- 
larly able to supplement the resources and 
services of the states and localities. 

The joint statements of the federal agencies 
and the American Red Cross must necessarily be 
general rather than specific. They must there- 
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fore be supplemented by more specific arrange- 
ments concerning details and must be adapted to 
local situations by agreements between the pub- 
lic authorities and the Red Cross under the 
coordination of the defense councils. The Red 
Cross wishes to supply these emergency services 
only where they are necessary as part of a 
coordinated local plan. 

The Red Cross is to participate in the tem- 
porary feeding, clothing, and housing programs 
only in extreme emergencies resulting from 
enemy action. In less serious situations where 
community facilities continue to operate and 
cash grants will meet the needs of civilians who 
are affected, the Federal Security Agency will 
make funds available only through the public 
authorities and will expect the public agencies to 
discharge this responsibility in accordance with 
their usual procedures. 


Centralize Training Plans 


The New York State War Council in June 
created an office of war training, a cooper- 
ative service agency which will render train- 
ing services to the state office of civilian 
protection, the state office of civilian mobil- 
ization, and all other agencies of the state 
war council and local war councils. Special 
emphasis will be placed on training for civil- 
ian protection. The state war council in 
Pennsylvania also has established a single 
war training office. 


Review Boards for War Funds 


An increase in the number and variety of 
“drives” for funds for war purposes have 
resulted in the establishment of review 
boards in approximately 75 cities to pass 
on worthiness of appeals for funds and 60 
other communities are considering this step, 
according to information from the Office of 
Civilian Defense, Community Chest organi- 
zations, and other sources. Most of the 
boards are sponsored by local governments, 
but many are set up by civilian defense 
councils. In either case, governmental and 
defense officials cooperate closely to assure 
as much protection as possible to contribu- 
tors to the various funds. Some of the cities 
where war appeals boards are sponsored 
officially and directly by local defense organ- 
izations are Oakland, California; Evanston, 
Geneseo, and Springfield, Illinois; Battle 
Creek and Flint, Michigan; Akron, Ohio; 
Buffalo, New York; Fairmount, West Vir- 
ginia; and Sheboygan and Washburn, Wis- 
consin. Other cities which have established, 
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or plan to set up, war appeals review boards 
are Atlanta, Boston, Cleveland, Denver, 
Detroit, Saginaw, Des Moines, Houston, 
Indianapolis, Jersey City, Oklahoma City, 
Pittsburgh, Providence, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Syracuse, Washington, and Kansas 
City. 


Use of Asphalt Restricted 


Because of the shortage of tankers and 
tank cars, and the extensive requirements 
for war uses of available supplies of bitumin- 
ous materials, the Public Roads Administra- 
tion has extended control over such materials 
to include the entire country east of the 
Rocky Mountains. Recommendation No. 45, 
Amended, of the Petroleum Coordinator for 
War, provides that road or street use of 
asphalt or of any asphaltic product, includ- 
ing road oils, or of road tar or any tar 
product, shall be deferred for the duration 
of the emergency, except in the case of 
projects certified by the Public Roads Ad- 
ministration as “necessary to the success- 
ful prosecution of the war.” Application for 
certificates of necessity for the use of bitu- 
minous road material must remain on a spe- 
cial form, B-1, copies of which are available 
from state highway departments or district 
or state offices of the PRA. 


Venereal Disease Control 


A National Advisory Police Committee on 
Social Protection, including 21 outstanding 
police officials from 15 states, met in Wash- 
ington on June 30 with officials of the Office 
of Defense Health and Welfare services and 
representatives of the Army, the Navy, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the United 
States Public Health Service, and the Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association. The con- 
ference’s objective was to bring about an 
understanding of the government’s program 
of venereal disease control among local and 
state law enforcement officials. In addition, 
The committee will seek to develop new 
and effective techniques of police enforce- 
ment pertaining to the repression and pre- 
vention of prostitution. It was pointed out 
that the repression of prostitution was essen- 
tially a local problem and the policy of the 
federal government was to let local authori- 
ties clean up their own communities. Wher- 
ever voluntary cooperation of local law en- 
forcement officials did not meet the prob- 
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blem, the Department of Justice, by author- 
ity of the May Act, would step into those 
communities and clean them up. 


Housing 


Governmental policy on war housing as 
announced by NHA Administrator John B. 
Blandford, Jr., provides that 90 per cent of 
the public housing for the war emergency 
will be temporary in character and that pri- 
vate enterprise will be given a chance to pro- 


vide much of the permanently needed hous- 
ing. It was estimated that during the next 
12 months there will be a need for housing 
1,600,000 in-migrants, which will call for 
1,320,000 housing units. The federal pro- 
gram calls for securing 260,000 dwelling 
units through remodeling and for the maxi- 
mum use of 650,000 existing dwellings 
through a war guest plan. The government- 
built war housing is to be programmed local- 
ly to fit into the community pattern. 





Schedule for Grading City’s Fire 
Defenses Revised 


HE National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers has recently issued a revised edition 
of the Standard Schedule for Grading Cities 
and Towns in the United States With Refer- 
ence to Their Fire Defenses and Physical 
Conditions, to supersede the edition of 1930. 
The principal changes were made in the 
items under “Fire Department” to permit 
National Board engineers to give credit to 
up-to-date fire departments that have under- 
taken salvage work and have attempted to 
lessen water damage through the use of small 
hose, and who have improved their ability 
to handle large fires through the use of spe- 
cial and powerful streams. This new edi- 
tion also gives credit to the fire departments 
that have provided themselves with search- 
lights and other special equipment. In order 
to allow credit for such improvements the 
Standard Schedule provides for the applica- 
tion of deficiency points for lack of the de- 
vices which are considered improvements. 
Among the other changes, made necessary 
by the general adoption of the platoon sys- 
tem, is the use of the same number of men 
for day and night response, the number 
specified being the average of those required 
for day and night response in the previous 
edition. In the new Schedule there may be 
an increase in the number of points of de- 
ficiency of the fire department in smaller 
cities as applied to the manpower of those 
which respond to the business district, as the 
deficiency is based on the number of pieces 
of apparatus required for adequate response, 
instead of the existing number of pieces. In 
other words, if only two engine companies 
respond to the district graded and two en- 
gines and a ladder are required, the de- 
ficiency in men per company will be greater 
than was the case under the 1930 edition of 


the Schedule. It is obvious that two engine 
companies cannot do the work which might 
require the use of ladders. 

This Schedule also gives greater attention 
to the condition of fire apparatus, for lack 
of fireboats where there is considerable 
waterfront area, omits the requirement of 
3-inch hose for smaller cities, and makes a 
slight reduction in the requirements for re- 
sponse of fire apparatus during the daytime 
in cities over 50,000 population. The new 
edition of the Schedule also puts greater 
emphasis on fire prevention, Under “water 
supply” it allows greater credit for standpipe 
and tank storage in smaller cities. The diver- 
gency between fire department and water 
supply starts with a divergence of two 
classes, instead of a jump of 45 points which 
occurred when there was a divergency of 
three classes. One of the most important 
changes was the elimination of certain re- 
quirements under water supply, which were 
deemed necessary where cities depended upon 
the water system to provide pressure for fire 
streams direct from hydrants. This change 
was brought about by the almost universal 
use of fire department pumpers, especially 
for serious fires——Grorce W. Bootn, chief 
engineer, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 


Cities Adopt Ordinances to Control 
Fund Solicitation 


UND-RAISING campaigns, including 

collections for civilian defense purposes, 
are coming under municipal control through 
new or amended ordinances in a growing 
number of cities. Among cities which have 
recently enacted new or strengthened former 
ordinances on soliciting for charitable and 
religious purposes are Alexandria and New- 
port News, Virginia; Austin, Texas; and 
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Pasadena, California. Last year cities adopt- 
ing such ordinances included Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia; Seattle and Spokane, Washington; 
Kansas City, Missouri; Lincoln, Nebraska; 
Macon, Georgia; and Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. 

Representative provisions to prevent fraud 
and guard against duplication of effort re- 
sulting from numerous indiscriminate solici- 
tations are found in the Austin ordinance. 
This ordinance, administered by the city 
manager and an advisory committee, with 
certain exceptions requires every person so- 
liciting for charitable, religious, patriotic, or 
philanthropic purposes to secure a permit. 
A detailed application describing the organ- 
ization soliciting and its local officers if any, 
the financial setup, method of solicitation 
and disposition of funds, is required. The 
permit is granted or refused on investiga- 
tion, and expenses of the solicitation must 
not exceed 25 per cent of the total amount 
collected. Austin, like a number of other 
cities, charges no fee for the permit; penalty 
for misrepresentation or violation of the or- 
dinance is from $10 to $200, which is less 
than in many cities. 

Some cities have written additional pre- 
cautions into their ordinances, according to 
a recent survey made by the National In- 
stitute of Municipal Law Officers (report 
listed on page 221 this issue of PUBLIC 
MANAGEMENT). Columbus, Dayton, Toledo, 
and Des Moines require the applicant for a 
solicitor’s permit to give the names of other 
cities in which he or his agency has operated. 
Louisville, Los Angeles, and San Diego de- 
mand that written receipts be given con- 
tributors of $1.00 or more. Pasadena and 
Glendale, California, require the name of the 
bank or other depository where collected 
funds are deposited or invested. Seattle re- 
quires the application for permit to be pub- 
lished at least three times in a local news- 
paper. 

Court decisions have established that 
cities may regulate soliciting for charitable, 
philanthropic, and patriotic purposes under 
general police power, and in doing so must 
provide adequate standards to govern action 
of the official charged with issuing permits. 
The courts also have established that cities 
may register and regulate solicitors for re- 
ligious purposes, though they may not re- 
strain religious freedom by censoring solici- 
tation through a city official’s decision as to 
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whether the particular cause is a religious 
one. 

A suggested “model” ordinance contained 
in the Institute’s report delegates adminis- 
tration to the local director of public wel- 
fare and stresses the fact that terms used 
in the ordinance should be well defined, to 
avoid legal confusion “in view of the rela- 
tively unsettled state of the law.” —-CHARLES 
S. Ruyne, director, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, Washington, D. C. 


A Practical Police Records Manual 
Just Published 


Amanve. designed to guide the police 
administrator and his staff in the in- 
stallation, operation, and use of a records 
system is now available for the first time 
in Police Records: Their Installation and 
Use, just published by Public Administration 
Service. Many cities during the last decade 
or so have adapted their records systems to 
meet the requirements for reporting crime 
statistics to the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, using as a basis the police records 
outlined in the manual, Uniform Crime 
Reporting, published in 1929 by the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Police. 
Interest in more adequate and complete 
police records systems led the International 
City Managers’ Association in 1931 to de- 
velop a suggested records system based on 
an installation made by the Association in 
Pasadena, California. During the following 
years records systems were installed by the 
Association or by Public Administration 
Service in Fresno, California; Nashville, 
Tennessee; Saginaw, Michigan; Greenwich, 
Connecticut; San Antonio, Texas; Peoria, 
Illinois; Greensboro, North Carolina; and 
in a number of other cities. O. W. Wilson, 
the author of this new manual, formerly 
chief of police at Wichita, Kansas, is now 
professor of police administration at the 
University of California and a staff member 
of Public Administration Service. 


Cities May License Commercial 
Activities of Religious Groups 


to United States Supreme Court on 
June 8 upheld the ordinances of three 
cities, Opelika, Alabama, Fort Smith, Arkan- 
sas, and Casa Grande, Arizona, which im- 
posed nondiscriminatory license taxes upon 
the sale of printed matter as applied to mem- 
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bers of Jehovah’s Witnesses. The license 
fees ranged from 5.00 a year to a charge of 
$2.50 a day, but no claim was made before 
the courts in the trial of the cases or before 
the Supreme Court upon appeal that the 
fees were so high the payment of them 
amounted to a prohibition of distribution of 
the printed matter of this sect. The pro- 
cedures in each of the three cases varied 
slightly as did the details of the ordinances. 
There seems to have been little effort ex- 
erted on the part of the defendants to show 
that they were not subject to the ordinances 
for the reason that they were not actually 
peddling or selling from house to house or 
place to place within the respective munici- 
pality. It would seem that this might have 
been urged with some expectation of success 
if these people were merely passing out liter- 
ature as they usually claim to be and ac- 
cepting donations from members of the pub- 
lic who want to be liberal with them. The 
facts do seem to indicate that these publica- 
tions are given away only if the person to 
whom they are given is “unable” to con- 
tribute. The defense of the people involved 
was here, as it has been in many of the other 
Jehovah’s Witnesses cases, that they were 
above the law and that it would be an in- 
terference with their religious freedom to 
comply with any requirement for a license or 
permit. 

The defendants in all three cases were 
convicted in their state courts and appealed 
on certiorari in two instances and by general 
appeal in the Arizona case. The majority 
of the Supreme Court held that constitu- 
tional freedoms are not absolutes to be ex- 
ercised without reference to limitations or 
any other of the cherished privileges of free 
men. On the other hand, the Court held 
that the time and place and even the 
manner for the exercising of the guaranteed 
freedoms may be determined by the appro- 
priate legislative bodies. The Court did not 
believe that there was an administrative 
censorship or a prohibition of the expression 
of religious or personal views. The Court 
held that where religious practitioners vend 
books as a commercial venture the financial 
aspects of their transportation are not to be 
overlooked. The Court further stated that 
when proponents of religious theories use 
ordinary commercial selling methods, it is 
a proper exercise of the taxing power to 
charge fees within reason for that privilege. 


Although a majority upheld the convic- 
tions in all three cases and thus upheld the 
constitutionality of the three ordinances, 
there was a rather strong dissenting opinion 
by the other four members of the Supreme 
Court. Mr. Justice Murphy, with Justices 
Black and Douglas and the Chief Justice, 
wrote a dissenting opinion in which it was 
attempted to place this case within the prin- 
ciple of the recent handbill cases in which 
the Court refused to uphold ordinances per- 
mitting an administrative censorship or an 
absolute prohibition of circulation of pub- 
lications. This was in spite of the fact that 
no claim was made that the fees were pro- 
hibitive or that there was an abuse of discre- 
tion. In fact the position was taken in the 
face of the situation where the defendant 
had totally ignored the ordinances and had 
even refused to apply for a license. Regard- 
less of logic, the vehemence of the minor- 
ity cannot be disregarded. It is also of in- 
terest to note that Justices Black, Douglas, 
and Murphy also wrote a brief dissenting 
opinion in which they repudiated the flag 
salute case, Minersville School District v. 
Gobitis, 310 U.S. 586, with which they had 
previously agreed (Jones v. City of Opelika, 
86 Law Edition, Adv. Op. No. 16).—Am- 
BROSE FULLER, attorney-consultant, Ameri- 
can Municipal Association. 


Manual Useful in Checking Quality of 
Supplies Ordered 


. comptroller’s office of New York 
City has recently issued a Manual of 
Inspection, which will be used by the inspec- 
tion division of that office in checking on the 
quality of materials and supplies ordered 
by the city prior to acceptance and payment. 
The manual contains a detailed description 
of the commodities which the city buys dur- 
ing the course of a year and gives instruc- 
tions regarding the manner in which they 
are to be inspected. All commodities are 
grouped into 42 classes, and the book is 
arranged in loose-leaf form in order that it 
might be kept up to date as changes are 
made in standard specifications or inspection 
procedures. The manual is based on the 
standard specifications which are made a 
part of all contracts and purchase orders. 

It is a well-recognized fact that the pur- 
chasing function is not complete without 
adequate and thorough inspection. Whether 
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inspection should be the responsibility of 
the purchasing agent, the finance depart- 
ment, or a separate inspection department is 
a matter for each local government to 
decide. This procedure assures fair treat- 
ment of the purchaser and of vendors. Thus 
an unscrupulous supplier who may obtain a 
contract on a low bid cannot “get away” 
with the delivery of shoddy and low-grade 
merchandise on which he would realize a 
far greater profit than would the honest 
merchant who bid on the basis of deliver- 
ing merchandise of full value. Adequate 
inspection prevents the swindling of the gen- 
eral public and protects the lives and health 
of patients in institutions and of crafts- 
men, electricians, engineers, and others who 
use the materials purchased by the city. A 
flying piece of steel from a low-grade chisel 
has been known to cause blindness. A la- 
borer working in close quarters in a ditch 
was struck over the head with a pick be- 
cause the low-grade pick handle broke. 
These serious accidents could have been pre- 
vented had there been adequate inspection 
and this shoddy merchandise rejected. 

This manual represents a definite step 
forward in the development of sound and 
efficient supply control methods. Other local 
governments can materially increase the 
effectiveness of their purchasing and audit- 
ing procedures by the adoption of a similar 
yardstick to measure the quality of mer- 
chandise ordered.—JosEPH W. NICHOLSON, 
city purchasing agent, Milwaukee. 


First Step Toward Uniform Finance 


Code in New York 


NEW YORK state has passed a law con- 
trolling the creation of all local in- 
debtedness. This new law, which becomes 
effective on July 1, 1943, is the result of a 
four-year study by the Temporary State 
Commission for the Revision and Codifica- 
tion of Laws Relating to Municipal Finance. 
The Commission has already started studies 
on which to base a uniform budget law and 
work will be started later on a bill to regu- 
late assessments and their review. It will 
be necessary also to revise the assessment 
and taxation law, and when this has been 
done all of the local finance laws will be 
consolidated into one volume. 

The objects for which indebtedness may 
be contracted are all enumerated and for 
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each a “period of probable usefulness” is 
specified. For example, new water systems 
are listed at 40 years; sewer systems and 
electric plants, 30 years; incineration or dis- 
posal plants, 15 years; street railroads, 10 
years; buildings, 15 to 30 years; parks, 10 
years; highways (water bound macadam), 
5 years; curbs, sidewalks, gutters, 5 years; 
fire trucks, $10,000 or less, 5 years; fire 
trucks, $10,000 or more, 10 years; and pub- 
lic housing, 50 years. 

All bonds must be serial, except in New 
York City, with no annual installment more 
than 50 per cent in excess of the smallest 
prior installment. Detailed restrictions are 
placed on the issuance and repayment of all 
notes. There is no provision for certificates 
of indebtedness. 

Detailed specifications are also provided 
for the authorization of all local obligations 
giving the form and contents of the resolu- 
tions and the procedure for enactment. The 
local resolution in cities is not subject to 
mandatory referendum, but in school dis- 
tricts the tax must be voted by the tax- 
payers before the resolution is adopted. 

The terms, form, and contents of obliga- 
tions are specified, and callable bonds are 
permitted. They cannot be sold at less than 
par nor can interest be in excess of 5 per 
cent. In lieu of advertising the sale in a 
financial publication, bond houses may be 
circularized in such manner as the state 
comptroller may prescribe, but in any event 
shall be advertised in a local newspaper. 
Registration, conversion, and reconversion 
are permitted. 

After a 20-day period of limitation the 
validity of a bond issue may be attacked 
only on the ground that such obligations 
were authorized in violation of the constitu- 
tion. 

“Down payment” provisions for capital 
improvements include 5 per cent down pay- 
ment from current funds and with annual 
increases after January 1, 1945. A great 
many other detailed provisions of the law 
cover debt statements, computations of net 
debt, debt limitations, and other matters. 

After the bill was introduced in the 1941 
legislature copies were sent to all municipal 
attorneys, finance officers, and other offi- 
cials for criticism. All criticisms received 
were carefully considered and hearings were 
held, and the bill as revised was again 
introduced in the 1942 session. Local offi- 
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cials generally approve the new law. Its 
regulations relating to debt are considered 
the minimum, giving municipalities freedom 
to enact additional or more stringent regu- 
lations. Since it does not become effective 
for a year, there is opportunity for further 
study and revision if necessary—MorcAN 
STRONG, assistant, Municipal Training In- 
stitute of New York State. 


Planning for Rebuilding Cities 
After the War 


TRESSING the fact that almost half the 

people of the United States are concen- 
trated, frequently under adverse living con- 
ditions, in. 140 metropolitan districts, the 
National Resources Planning Board in a re- 
cent report, Better Cities, “suggests some of 
the conceptions that must underlie a con- 
certed effort to remake our American cities 
after the war. Many of the substandard 
houses can be repaired but, if we are truly 
to rebuild our cities, we must be prepared to 
tear down still other dwellings that stand in 
the way, even if it is their environment and 
not their physical condition that makes their 
replacement desirable.” 

The guiding ideas for rebuilding cities 
after the war are summarized as follows: 

Seek the widest and soundest economic base 
for the city, so that the city dweller is afforded 
the maximum opportunity for full employment 
and the highest possible real income. 

Plan for city rebuilding by the square mile, 
not by the square block. Create neighborhoods 
for living, for young and old, for the free 
mingling of all groups in a democratic society. 

Deal with the whole urban community; be 
not limited by artificial municipal boundary 
lines, either in rebuilding or in meeting the costs 
of metropolitan services. 

Make the resources of the city and country- 
side more freely available to urban and rural 
dwellers alike. 

Urban land now loaded with outworn struc- 
tures and with unrealizable claims — of past 
debts and taxes and hoped-for profits—must be 
made free again, so that it can be fitted into the 
pattern of the future. 

Bring to bear more powerfully the sovereign 
powers of government: make public land ac- 
quisition more effective, use taxation as an 
incentive to city rebuilding, devise more creative 
controls of land through the police power. 

Bring together at the earliest possible moment 
in each community available facts and sound 
judgments to outline the directions and forms 


of community development. 

Make the construction industry truly free 
enterprise: release it from monopolies, restric- 
tions, and disorganization, so that it can under- 
take city rebuilding at low costs and with steady 
employment at reasonable wages, on a scale 
hitherto unknown. 

Study new methods of building, new com- 
munity patterns; train men and women with 
new skills for city rebuilding, both in the gov- 
ernment and at research and training centers 
throughout the country. 

Recognize the national interest in the well- 
being of the more than half the people who live 
in cities; realize the limitations upon city re- 
sources to overcome the errors of past genera- 
tions; establish the bases of federal aids to city 
rebuilding. 

Set as one of the aims for which a free people 
will fight the remaking of American cities in our 
generation as places to live, work, play, and 
worship worthy of a democratic society. 

City rebuilding calls for coordination of 
public and private efforts. It is suggested 
that federal stimulation of home building, 
both public and private, must be reshaped to 
provide proper homes for all income levels. 
“To this end we may have to free public 
housing agencies from the present limitations 
upon the incomes of those whom they may 
serve. They will then be able not only to 
provide homes for the lowest income groups, 
but also to provide homes on a self-sustain- 
ing basis for a great number of badly housed 
American families above the minimum in- 
come level, for whom private enterprise still 
cannot provide shelter at a profit.” 


Cities Set New Record in Tax 
Collections in 1941 


OTAL collections of current and delin- 

quent taxes in the average city in 1941 
showed a definite upward swing from 1940, 
according to a study of tax delinquency in 
cities of over 50,000 population for the years 
1930-1941 (Tax Delinquency, 1930-1941, 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc.). The median year- 
end delinquency on current tax levies for 
150 cities over 50,000 was 6.80 per cent in 
1941, probably rivaling the best record of 
the 1920’s. The median year-end delin- 
quency in these same 150 cities in 1930 was 
10.15 per cent which is said to represent a 
close-to-normal experience, although from 
smaller samples it is pointed out that the 
median was between 8 and 9 per cent in the 
middle 1920’s. By 1933 the median delin- 
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quency had risen to a peak of 26.35 per cent. 
It has since declined gradually, showing 
some improvement each year. The report 
states that attempts at comparison of the 
year-end delinquency from city to city are 
likely to be misleading because of the great 
variance in tax collection systems. 

At least 34 cities of over 50,000 popula- 
tion had the distinction of closing their fiscal 
years ending in 1941 with less than 4 per 
cent of the year’s property taxes uncollected. 
Over half of these cities are in the three 
states of Connecticut, California, and Iowa. 

The report comments on trends in cities: 

The probability is that 1941 marked a low in 
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current tax delinquency and a high in total 
collections which the average city will not enjoy 
again for some time. . . . It will not be surprising, 
in view of high federal taxes, inclusion of con- 
siderable numbers of taxpayers in the nation’s 
armed forces, and other emergency factors, if a 
little difficulty in the collection of taxes is en- 
countered by American municipalities. . . . It is 
in keeping with the times to remind those inter- 
ested in the maintenance of municipal financial 
stability that municipal revenue systems in their 
entirety need to be scrutinized for weak spots 
and adverse trends. Shrinkage in miscellane- 
ous revenues, grants-in-aid, and state-collected 
locally shared taxes can unbalance budgets just 
as effectively as property tax delinquency. 





MOTOR VEHICLE DEATH TRENDS 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National 
Safety Council 


Total motor vehicle deaths in the United 
States reached 2,290 in May, 1942, a 25 per cent 
decrease as compared with May, 1941. Traffic 
deaths during the first five months of 1942 were 
11 per cent less than for the same months 
in 1941. 


PER CENT CHANGE IN COST OF LIVING 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


This chart shows the trends in cost of living 
for moderate-income families, 1940 to May 15, 





1942, compared with the average for the five 
predefense years. The cost of living on May 15, 
1942, the latest date for which figures are avail- 
able, was 17.5 per cent higher than on August 
15, 1939; the cost-of-living index was 98.5 on 
August 15, 1939; (1935-39 average = 100), 
and on May 15, 1942, it had advanced to 116. 
On June 2 the index was 115.9, representing the 
first decrease since November, 1940. The cost- 
of-living index is based on the cost of goods 
purchased by wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s Index stood at 2.21 per 
cent on July 1, 1942. (Note: This is an index 
of bond yields; yields vary inversely with bond 
prices. Thus a low point on the graph repre- 
sents a favorable market from the point of 
view of city officials, and vice versa.) The 
Bond Buyer’s Index averages yields of bonds of 
first, second, and third grade of 20 large cities. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


| 
Excerpts from the current issues of news letters published by | 
the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* | 

\ 











New Ordinances Adopted 


ALTIMORE has recently adopted regula- 

tions governing the hygiene of housing and 
relating to rooming and lodging houses .. . 
Cincinnati and Flint have adopted ordinances 
licensing and regulating coin-operated mechani- 
cal amusement devices . . . San Diego has 
adopted regulations for the operation of taxi- 
cabs on city streets . . . Beaumont, Texas, has 
created an office of director of finance and pre- 
scribed his duties. . . . Pasadena has adopted an 
ordinance fixing water rates and establishing 
rules and regulations. 


Penny Milk at Public Playgrounds 


Underprivileged children attending Seattle’s 
public playgrounds this summer can buy half- 
pint bottles of milk for one cent each. The 
penny milk selling is part of the program inaug- 
urated by the United States Department of 
Agriculture several months ago for areas where 
milk is handled under federal marketing orders. 
By arrangement with local milk producers the 
federal government buys the milk to give to any 
city, civic organization, or individual who will 
distribute it at a cost to the child consumer at 
one cent or less a half-pint. The plan is an out- 
growth of an experiment undertaken in Chicago 
two years ago which was extended to 76 areas in 
the country. 


“Juniors” Conduct Bicycle Courts 
Bicycle courts conducted by “judges” their 
own age hear charges and pass sentence on 
offenses in Dallas, Texas; Rochester and 
Cloquet, Minnesota; Wilmette, Illinois; Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin; and other cities. Typical of 
the junior bicycle courts is the arrangement in 


* Chiefly from news letters published by the 
American Municipal Association, American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, American Public Works 
Association, American Society of Planning Of- 
ficials, Civil Service Assembly, Federation of 
Tax Administrators, Governmental Research As- 
sociation, Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Assocation, National Associa- 
tion of Assessing Officers, National Association of 
Housing Officials, National Fire Protection As- 
sociation, and United States Conference of Mayors. 


Rochester, where court is held each Saturday 
during the school year and every other Saturday 
during vacations. High school boys act as 
judges. During 11 months of 1941, 515 cases 
were heard, with the most frequent violations 
being riding at night without lights, riding more 
than one on a bicycle, and failing to observe 
“Stop” signs. Sentences included themes of 25 
to 500 words on safety subjects, mandatory at- 
tendance at court sessions, memorizing sections 
of the bicycle ordinance, impounding of bicycles, 
and mapping all stop sign locations in the city. 


Municipal Debt Continues to Drop 


The net debt of United States cities has 
dropped for the fifth consecutive year, according 
to a survey by the Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research. The report estimated on the 
basis of 286 of the nation’s largest cities that the 
total gross bonded debt of municipalities of 
more than 30,000 population was $8,700,000,000, 
or $171 per capita, on January 1, 1942. This 
total reflected a decrease of 4.6 per cent since 
the beginning of 1941 and a reduction of approx- 
imately 12.5 per cent in five years. 


“Share-a-Ride” Plans Conserve Gas, Tires 


“Share-a-Ride” is becoming a _ nationwide 
slogan. Involving group riding on a planned 
basis ride-sharing has been approved and spon- 
sored by civilian defense, municipal, industry, 
and union officials since its development in 
Pontiac, Michigan. Ride-pooling plans have 
been placed in operation in many large cities— 
including Dallas, Detroit, Chicago, Houston, 
Seattle, and Providence—and in innumerable 
small ones. The officials of 34 Michigan cities 
are developing plans for ride-sharing and for 
staggered hours. 


Cities Establish Bus Lines 


The war-brought scarcity of tires and gasoline 
is putting a number of western cities in the 
transportation business in an effort to get resi- 
dents to their jobs at war production plants. 
Whittier and Ventura, California, have estab- 
lished new bus systems, while Seattle, ‘and San 
Francisco, Santa Monica, Torrance, and Monte- 
bello, California, have expanded existing motor 
coach lines. In Oregon the cities of Ashland, 
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Salem, and Lebanon have underwritten the pur- 
chase of facilities that are hauling workers to 
cantonments under construction nearby. To get 
500 Whittier men to their jobs—and also to 
gain inclusion in the Los Angeles defense area 


- —the city decided to go into the bus business 


last spring after the council received only one 
bid for bus operation by a private contractor. 


Time-Saver in Testing Typists 


To speed up their tests of typists now given 
weekly because of wartime demands the Cali- 
fornia state personnel board and the Sacramento 
city civil service board allow candidates to 
score their own test papers and compute typing 
speeds. Papers of successful competitors are re- 
checked for accuracy by officials in charge, any 
error not detected by the competitor costing 
him two points. If a candidate does not meet 
the required typing speed—at least 45 words a 
minute—he may repeat the test the following 
week and up to five times in a 90-day period. 
All candidates for stenographic tests first take 
the typing test and are automatically eliminated 
if they fail, thus saving their own and the 
boards’ time. 


Cities Investigate Gas Rates 


Many cities throughout the country are tak- 
ing advantage of the Natural Gas Act of 1938 
and are assisting the Federal Power Commis- 
sion in investigations to secure lower gas rates. 
New Orleans and Baton Rouge, Louisiana, for 
example, are participating in a general investi- 
gation of the wholesale rates of the Interstate 
Natural Gas Company. 


Low-Cost Housing Taxable in Ohio? 


The Supreme Court of Ohio on June 3, in a 
5 to 2 decision, held that the low-rent housing 
projects of the city of Columbus Metropolitan 
Housing Authority are not exempt from taxa- 
tion, citing as authority a case decided in 1604 
and legal maxims published in 1845. The high- 
est appellate courts of 25 other states which 
have expressly passed on tax exemption of low- 
rent housing projects have reached a conclu- 
sion directly opposite to that of the Ohio court. 


City Must Settle Wage Dispute 


The National War Labor Board recently held 
that a wage dispute between the city of New- 
ark, New Jersey, and the State, County, and 
Municipal Workers of America (CIO) should 
be settled by the city commissioners as the 
administrators of the city government. The 
case was the first of its kind to come before the 
Board, and involved a 15 per cent hourly wage 
increase for 1,000 municipal employees. 


Chicago Revises Building Code 


The building code of the city of Chicago was 
recently revised by the city council. The 
changes that have been made, all of which con- 
form to FHA minimum requirements, provide 
for a concrete slab foundation for frame con- 
struction, eliminating the basement formerly 
required; insulation will be required to reduce 
fuel demands; concrete block foundations may 
be used; concrete piers are permissible for one- 
story dwellings; dry walls or plasterboard or 
two-coat plastered walls are now permitted in- 
stead of three-coat plaster formerly required; 
and gutters and downspouts may be eliminated. 


New Fire Hose Specifications 


New specifications for fire hose have been 
issued by Underwriters’ Laboratories (420 East 
Ohio Street, Chicago) to conform to the priority 
restrictions established by the War Production 
Board. The new specification “Emergency Alter- 
nate Specification for Cotton Rubber-lined Fire 
Hose” provides for a continuation of the fac- 
tory inspection and label service for the prod- 
uct. Manufacturers producing hose labeled un- 
der this specification will comply with the pro- 
visions of Emergency Alternate Federal Speci- 
fication E-ZZ-H-451a concerning limitations on 
the use of rubber and type of couplings. 


Phonograph Tests for Stenographers 


A phonograph record carrying practice dicta- 
tion at 80 to 100 words a minute is being used 
in testing civil service candidates for steno- 
graphic and typing positions by the Illinois and 
Idaho merit system councils, the Kentucky divi- 
sion of personnel, and the Chicago Park District. 
One advantage is that conditions of dictation are 
equalized for all when tests are given in various 
localities, and the cost of supplying individual 
dictators for each locality is eliminated. The 
first time the Kentucky personnel division used 
the standardized test not a single complaint 
was received, although 11 appeals had been filed 
following a previous oral test of the usual type. 


Cities Pay Nearly Half of Relief Costs 


State and local governments spent a total of 
$337,000,000 for relief in the fiscal year 1941, 
more than 56 per cent coming from state 
funds and less than 44 per cent from local 
revenues, according to the Social Security 
Board. In two of the states—Arizona and Penn- 
sylvania—the state government paid the whole 
bill, while in 12 states—Florida, Georgia, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Mississippi, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, North Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, and Vermont—local govern- 
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ments took on the entire financing. Eight states 
contributed from 75 to 99 per cent of relief 
costs, Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Louisiana, 
Missouri, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 
Fifty to 75 per cent of relief costs in 1941 
were contributed by the state governments of 
California, Michigan, New Jersey, Ohio, Vir- 
ginia, and seven other states. 


Inspect Homes for Fire Hazards 


Milwaukee recently made a citywide inspec- 
tion of homes for fire hazards. Made only with 
consent of dwelling occupants, basements only 
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were entered and fire hazards found were re- 
ported to tenants along with information on 
the proper way to correct them. Attic investi- 
gations were not made, but inspectors informed 
tenants of hazards created by goods stored in 
attics and said this material was potential fuel 
for incendiary bombs. All inspection was done 
by fire department members on their days off 
duty. Out of 115,691 premises inspected, in- 
vestigators were refused admittance to only 
1,072. In some of these cases occupants were 
not at home, there was no basement, or there 
was a vacancy. 








Personnel Exchange Service 














POSITIONS OPEN 


Apip City, SourH Dakota (13,844). City 

Manager. Council is seeking an experi- 
enced manager to fill the position vacated 
through the recent resignation of A. S. Holm, 
manager since 1936. Approximate salary $3,900. 
Council desires that applications be sent at once 
to Mayor Robert S. Hill. 

PENDLETON, OREGON (12,000). City Engineer. 
City expects the engineer to do work for city 
water commission, know elements of sanitary 
engineering, paving, general municipal engineer- 
ing. Starting salary, $3,000 to $3,600. Applica- 
tions for position should be sent to Charles E. 
Burnett, city recorder. 

FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. Personnel Officer, 
$4,600 to $5,600 a year; and Personnel Assis- 
tant, $2,600 to $3,800 a year. Obtain applica- 
tions from United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C. Applications will be 
accepted until the needs of the service have 
been met. 

LupLow, VERMONT (2,458). Town and Vil- 
lage Manager. Council seeks an out-of-town 
manager with previous experience to fill the 
position left vacant by the resignation of Robert 
E. Baumberger, who has accepted a similar 
position at Mill Valley, California. Salary, 
$2,500 to $3,000. John A. Morrow is secretary 
of the Ludlow Municipal Council. 

WILMINGTON, NortH CAROLINA (33,407). 
City Manager. Through the resignation of 
James G. Wallace, who was recently appointed 
city manager of Kenosha, Wisconsin, the posi- 
tion of city manager is now vacant. Hargrove 
Bellamy is mayor. 


APPOINTMENTS 


J. OLIVER ARMSTRONG, auditor and accountant 
with H. V. Reilly Company, Hackensack, New 
Jersey, has been appointed city manager of 
Asbury Park, New Jersey. 

JEAN ASSELIN, manager of La Tuque, Quebec, 
since 1934, has been appointed the first city 
manager of Three Rivers, Quebec. 

THEO E. HALL, police chief in Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, has been appointed police chief in 
Wilmette, Illinois. He was formerly on the 
force of the Wichita, Kansas, police department. 

J. THomAs KELLEY, office engineer in the city 
of Austin, Texas, since 1929, has been appointed 
city manager of Lufkin, Texas. 

J. F. ParKINSON, city manager of Tarpon 
Springs, Florida, since last November, and pre- 
viously assistant city engineer in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 1930-41, was appointed city manager of 
Portsmouth, Ohio, effective July 1. 

J. E. Snyper, acting city manager and city 
engineer in Morgantown, West Virginia, and 
previously assistant city engineer since 1927, has 
been appointed city manager of that city to 
succeed Elmer W. Prince who is on leave to 
serve in the Corps of Engineers. 

D. W. STACKPOLE, chairman of the board of 
selectmen, Bridgewater, Maine, from 1935 to 
1938, was recently appointed town manager of 
Mars Hill, Maine. For four years preceding 
his appointment as manager Mr. Stackpole was 
engaged in private business in Bridgewater. 

James G. WALLACE, city manager of Wilming- 
ton, North Carolina, since August, 1941, and of 
Bangor, Maine, 1932-41, was appointed city 
manager of Kenosha, Wisconsin, on June 29. 





























The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 

















MANAGEMENT METHOops IN City GOVERN- 
MENT. By Orin F. Nolting. International 
City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago, June, 1942. 60pp. 
$1.50. 

This manual is based on a survey of the 
best administrative practices in council-manager 
cities. In every city there is a management job 
to be done, and most of the methods suggested 
in this report can be adapted for use in any city. 


PottcE Recorps: THEIR INSTALLATION 
AND Use. By O. W. Wilson. With Fore- 
word by Bruce Smith. Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago. July, 1942. 336pp. $6. 

This manual is designed to aid the operating 
personnel of the police department in the use 


of records in the performance of individual 
police tasks and to guide command groups 
in the administrative use of statistical data in 
analyzing problems, planning operations, direct- 
ing police activities, and measuring accomplish- 
ments. This is a “must” book for every police 
administrator and every police records bureau. 


FEDERAL-STATE-LOCAL FIscAL RELATIONS. 
By Thomas H. Reed. Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. 1942. 60pp. $1.00. 

This report was prepared for use by a com- 
mittee appointed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in its comprehensive study of fiscal rela- 
tions of federal, state, and local governments. 
The report presents the attitude of local gov- 
ernment officials on the problem. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 


CHANGES IN Cost oF LIVING IN LARGE 
CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES, 1913-41. 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, D. C. 1941. 112pp. 15 cents. 

CHARITABLE, RELIGIOUS, PATRIOTIC, AND PHIL- 
ANTHROPIC SOLICITATIONS—CITY ORDINANCES 
AND Court DecisiIonsS—MOopEL ORDINANCE 
ANNOTATED. By Charles S. Rhyne. National 
Institute of Municipal Law Officers, 730 
Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. May, 
1942. 60pp. $2.00. 

CODIFICATION OF ORDINANCES IN WISCONSIN 
Citres AND VILLAGES. League of Wisconsin 
Municipalities, 30 East Johnson Street, Madi- 
son. 1942. 21pp. 50 cents. 

FuTURE OF GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES; EssAys IN Honor OF CHARLES E. 
MerrIAM. By Leonard D. White, editor. 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 1942. 274pp. $3.50. 

GENERAL APPRAISAL STANDARDS AND METHODS 
FOR MEASURING PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION. 
By Douglas Clack. Department of Govern- 
ment, Indiana University, Bloomington. 1942. 
23pp. 25 cents. 

JupiciaL FUNCTION IN FEDERAL ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE AGENCIES. By Joseph P. Chamberlain 
and others. Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 


57 Street, New York. 1942. 258pp. $3.00. 

STATE SUPERVISION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT; 
Its DEVELOPMENT IN MASSACHUSETTS. By 
Dale Pontius. American Council on Public 
Affairs, 2153 Florida Avenue, Washington, 
D. C. 1942. 165pp. 

TRADE AND PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS OF THE 
Unitep States. By C. J. Judkins. Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
1942. 324pp. 70 cents. 


COURTS 


RESEARCH IN JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION. An 
Outline of Suggested Research Topics. Com- 
mittee on Public Administration, 726 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 1942. 89pp. 
75 cents. 


DEFENSE 


(1) ABC or Practicat Pistot INsTRUCTION 
FOR Home GuvARDS, INDUSTRIAL GUARDS, 
AUXILIARY PoLice. 27pp. (2) PRACTICAL 
ORGANIZATION OF INDUSTRIAL PLANT PRO- 
TECTION. Compiled by George J. Kuch. 26pp. 
(3) PracticaL Home GuarpD ORGANIZATION 
FOR RESERVE MILITIA oR “MINUTE MEN.” 
15pp. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
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ton, D. C. 1942. 25 cents each. 

(1) America’s Trucks: KEEP ’EM ROLLING. 
15pp. (2) CONSERVATION OF VITAL WAR 
TRANSPORTATION. 35pp. Office of Defense 
Transportation, Washington, D. C. 1942. 

MUNICIPAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR CIVILIAN DE- 
FENSE. Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
D. C. 1942. Opp. 

OEM HAnpsook; FUNCTIONS AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Office for Emergency Management, 
Washington, D. C. 1942. 72pp. 

PLANT EFFICIENCY; IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS 
ON INCREASING EFFICIENCY IN SMALLER 
Prants. War Production Board, Washington, 
D. C. 1942. 39pp. 

PRIORITIES REGULATION No. 10 AND THE ALLO- 
CATION CLASSIFICATION SysTEM. War Pro- 
duction Board, Washington, D. C. 1942. 
Sipp. 

PROTECTION OF HOSPITALS, PREPARED BY A 
Joint COMMITTEE OF THE COUNCIL ON Hos- 
PITAL PLANNING OF THE AMERICAN HOsPITAL 
AssociATION AND OCD. Office of Civilian 
Defense, Washington, D. C. 1942. 22pp. 

SUGGESTED REGULATIONS FOR LARGE APART- 
MENT HOUSES IN BLACKOUTS AND AIR RAIDs. 
United States Office of Civilian Defense, 
Washington, D. C. 1942. 19pp. 

War EMERGENCY AND CIVILIAN DEFENSE SuG- 
GESTIONS FOR MINNESOTA MUNICIPALITIES. 
League of Minnesota Municipalities, 15 Uni- 
versity Library, Minneapolis. June, 1942. 
47pp. 


EDUCATION 


EDUCATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. By 
John Lund. United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 1942. 155pp. 20 
cents. 

POSTWAR ‘TRAINING AND ADJUSTMENT. A State- 
ment of Principles Relating to the Educa- 
tional Problems of Returning Soldiers, Sailors, 
and Displaced War Industry Workers. In- 
stitute of Adult Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York. 1942. 54pp. 


FINANCE 


FINANCING OF URBAN STREETS. By Frederick 
N. MacMillin. American Municipal Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60-Street, Chicago. 1942. 
15pp. 

FIscAL YEARS OF STATE AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENTS. By Robert F. Drury. United States 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 
1942. 17pp. 

FUNCTIONAL AND Cost ACCOUNTING IN BALTI- 
MORE. Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1942. 24pp. 
50 cents. 

MINNESOTA Assessors’ MANUAL; WitTH Laws 


GovERNING Assessors’ Duties. Department 
of Taxation, St. Paul, Minnesota. 1942, 
201pp. 

STATE Boarps oF TAX APPEALS. Federation of 
Tax Administrators, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago. June, 1942. 16pp. 75 cents. 


FIRE 


PREVENTING CUTTING AND WELDING Fires. 
National Fire Protection Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch Street, Boston. 1942. Unpaged. 
10 cents. 

STANDARD SCHEDULE FOR GRADING CITIES AND 
TOWNS OF THE UNITED STATES WITH REFER- 
ENCE TO THEIR FIRE DEFENSES AND PHYSI- 
cAL ConpiTIoNns. National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, 85 John Street, New York. 
Revised 1942. 78pp. 


HEALTH 


Foop AND DruG REGULATION. By Stephen 
Wilson. American Council on Public Affairs, 
2153 Florida Avenue, Washington, D. C. 
1942. $2.50. 


HOUSING 


FIELD INSPECTORS’ CHECK LIsT FOR BUILDING 


CONSTRUCTION. National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. 1942. 68pp. 20 
cents. 


New York City BuILpING CONTROL, 1800- 
1941. By John P. Comer. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, Morningside 
Heights, New York. 1942. 289pp. $3.25. 


PERSONNEL 


LEGAL MEMORANDUM IN SUPPORT OF POWER OF 
MUNICIPALITIES TO ENTER INTO COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENTS. By Lee Pressman and others. 
State, County and Municipal Workers of 
America, 2 Lafayette Street, New York. 1942. 
3lpp. 

PENSION SYSTEMS FOR STATE AND Local Gov- 
ERNMENT EMPLOYEES. United States Bureau 
of the Census, Washington, D. C. 1942. 5pp. 

SAFETY SUPERVISION. By Vernon G. Schaefer. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42 
Street, New York. 1941. 352pp. $2.50. 


PLANNING 


AMERICAN PLANNING AND Civic ANNUAL, 1941. 
Edited by Harlean James. American Planning 
and Civic Association, 901 Union Trust Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 1942. 292pp. $3.00. 


POLICE 


Los ANGELES PoLIcE DEPARTMENT MANUAL, 
JuventLteE Procepure. By C. B. Horrall, 
Chief of Police. 1942. 44pp. 
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